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“The Portion of Labor” is the title of Mary E. 
Wilkins’s new novel of New England life, which will 
be begun as a serial in the March number of Harper’s 
Magazine. The story opens in a factory town, which 
the reader is at liberty to suppose is Lowell or Fall 
River, and in the first pages we learn something 
about the genealogy of the Brewster family and about 
a little girl who runs away and cannot tell why. “ The 
greatest complexity in the world attends the motive 
power of any action.” The same care in the descrip- 
tion of home life as is shown in this author’s earlier 
work is herein fully illustrated. Whether the “ running 
away” is a mere incident in a romance that is already 
half finished, or whether it is the beginning of the 
career of the little girl “who ran,” we are as yet un- 
able to say. From either point of view the installment 
which wil’ appear in the March Harper’s is full of 
promise. 


Irving Bacheller, whose “ Eben Holden” is being 
so widely read that it is no exaggeration to term it 
one of the record-breakers, has written a new serial 
story, which will first make its appearance in the 
March Century. The scene of the tale is on the New 
England frontier in 1812. Two types of the men who 
have helped to make America are portrayed in the 
story. One is the Northern Yankee, with the charac- 
teristics usually attributed to his species, while the 
other is a descendant of the Cavaliers who first settled 
in the South; and he also is said to have all the char- 
acteristics of his ancestors. The story will be called 
“Dri and [.” 


Longmans, Green & Co. are bringing out a new edi- 
tion of the “ Life of Queen Victoria,” by R. R. Holmes, 
librarian to the late Queen, which contains several 
new and important features. The text for the most 
part is that of the elaborately illustrated volume issued 
in a limited edition by MM. Goupil et Cie, with an addi- 
tional chapter bringing the narrative down to the end 
of the Queen’s reign. Several months before the last 
illness of Victoria, the issue had been in preparation, 
and a last chapter had been written bringing the nar- 
rative down to the end of the century; this had to give 
place to another chapter, recounting her death and the 
accession of Edward VII. It is of considerable interest 
to learn-that the whole work, sve the last few pages, 
was read in proof by her late Majesty, and that the new 
issue, like the edition of 1897, has full royal authority. 


One Of the first outdoor books to appear this season 
will probably be “ Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts,” 
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by Mabel Osgood Wright, author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “ Citi- 
zen Bird,” and “ The Friendship of Nature. It is in 
preparation at The Macmillan Company's. ‘The treat- 
ment of the subject is believed to be unique, for the 
flowers and ferns are described, neither from the point 
of view of the botanist nor from that of the gardener, 
but as parts of natural landscapes. The author holds 
that if one wishes to know wild flowers as they really 
are they must be visited in their haunts and studied 
like the birds, insects, and animals, which live among 
them. The reproductions of photographs and draw- 
ings which illustrate the work are made from this—the 
human—point of view. 


Considerable comment is indulged in at London in 
anticipation of the publication of the correspondence 
of Lady Sarah Lennox, which is about to make its ap- 
pearance with the imprint of Mr. John Murray. Since 
the death of Lady Sarah in 1826 her letters had re- 
mained in the archives of the Holland House until 
about a year ago, when, on the solicitation of a certain 
royal personage, they were placed in the hands of Lady 
Ilchester for editing. Lady Sarah, the daughter of the 
second Duke of Richmond, once declined a proposal of 


marriage from George III. Later she became one of the 
the most notable women in her day and died the mother 
of three famous sons, Sir Charles, Sir George, and Sir 
William Napier, the last great as a historian as well-as 
a soldier, 


M. F. Mansfield of this city will shortly present, in 
connection with Horace Marshall & Son of London, a 
biographical and critical study of the author of “ Tom- 
my and Grizel,” under the title of “J. M. Barrie and 
His Books,” by J. A. Hammerton. Some of the specu- 
lations in which certain critics have indulged on ac- 
count of Mr. Barrie’s latest and greatest book may 
therein be answered. The work will be presented with 
a photogravure portrait, and will contain chapters on 
“ Barrie’s College Days,” ‘“‘ His Early Days in Journal- 
ism,” “His First Book,* “ Personal Characteristics,” 
“Thrums,” “The Story of ‘The Auld Lights,’”’ and 
“Barrie and His Contemporaries.’’ The author of the 
bicgraphy of a living writer has naturally many ob- 
stacles to contend against. We understand, however, 
that Mr. Hammerton has done his work in a way that 
will not offend the thousands of Mr. Barrie's admirers. 
It is to be expected, however, that the latter will not 
fail to discern a lack of emphasis in some place. 


~The biography of Bret Harte, which Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton has in preparation for Greening & Co. of 
London, will perhaps be brought out in America in a 
properly authorized edition. Mr. Pemberton, although 
comparatively unknown to American readers, is an inti- 
mate friend of Bret Harte, having been the latter's 
dramatic collaborator for several years; he is also the 
author of a number of readable novels and of “ Dick- 
ens’s London ” and ‘“ Charles Dickens and the Stage.” 
It is now more than forty-five years since the author of 
“Luck of Roaring Camp” left his New York home a 
victim of the gold fever that was still raging. In Cali- 
fornia he had a varied experience as messenger, miner, 
school teacher, printer, and newspaper editor. For the 
last twenty years he has been a conscpicuous figure in 
the literary colony of London, while his stories of 
Western life, which occasionally appear in The Graphic, 
have served to show how great a period of development 
separates the California he knew from that of to-day. 


An important volume on international contemporary 
politics will shortly be issued by Longmans, Green & 
Co., under the title of “ Egypt and the Hinterland: a 
Contribution to the History of Our Time,” by Frederic 
W. Fuller. The work contains a complete résumé of 
the political question and of the military operations 
down to the death of the Khalifa, a Coptie section, and 
instructions how to travel on the Soudan Railway, It 
has a particularly timely interest owing to the recent 
economic and industrial improvements made in the 
country under the direction of Lord Cromer, who, with 
the simple title of British Consular Agent, has prac- 
tically added a vice-regal State to the British Empire, 


“The Stage in America, 1897-1900,” is the title of a 
volume on contemporary drama and acting, from the 
pen of Mr. Norman Hapgood, author of “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” which The Macmillan Company has in active 
preparation. Every phase of the subject is discussed— 
from the work of James A. Herne and William Gillette, 
to that of the late Charles H. Hoyt. There are also 
chapters upon the revival of Shakespeare, and upon 
such plays. by foreign authors as have gained success 
in this country—Pinero, Ibsen, Shaw, Jones, and Zang- 
will ther with appreciations of the dramati¢ work 
of T » Hauptmann, Goethe, Schillier, and Lessing. 
The alm has been throughout to treat the theatre people 
according to their capabilities as artists rather than 
from the gossipy-point of view. The volume also con- 
tains Mr. Hapgood’s article upon the American the- 


atrical syndicate, first published in The International | 
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W. Carew Hazlitt’s History of the Republic 
from Its Foundation in 423.* 
Reviewed for THE New York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW by 
George H. Warner. 

Mr. Hazlitt engages the reader at once by his frank- 
ness. He states in the preface to these two noble vol- 
umes that at the age of three and twenty he met with 
Mr. Smedley’s “ Sketches from Venetian History,” and 
was led by it to the adventurous design of writing a 
history of Venice. He says that he then “knew very 
little about Venice, was not conversant with the liter- 
ature of the republic and with the available material, 
did not understand Italian, and had never seen the 
place of which he proposed himself as the historian.” 

That was as long ago as 1858, and he confesses that 
his first essay was valueless. But by 1860 he had in 
a second effort produced a work in four octayo volumes, 
That work was the basis of the present one. But from 
1860 to now is forty long years. Here is a true life- 
work, and the result is the book, which, in the English 
tongue, will probably be the standard history of Venice. 
For doubtless the author has seen Venice many times, 
learned the Italian language, searched all the records, 
and read all the contemporary history. The contempo- 
rary history of fourteen hundred years is no brief por- 
tion in this earthly lot. 

To even take these monumental books in the hand 
is solemnizing. If one has the task of reading them, it 
is no gondola excursion in which one glides along at 
his ease. Nor is it the palace-lined Venice of Cana- 
letto’s picture or of Bunce’s gorgeous skies that one 
toils through. Stand in fancy in the marshes in the 
year 421 and think what the task of the builders of 
Venice was. Or stand in the piazza in front of St. 
Mark’s in the seventeenth century and see how it has 
been fulfilled, or later see crumbling the long life- 
work of the republic. What we see, first, in these 
volumes is not the picturesque city, nor its arts, but 
the spectacle of a small territory constituting itself a 
State and becoming the envy of half the world. About 
it and involved with it were the Byzantine Empire, 
the Holy Roman Empire, Islam in its wonderful rise 
and progress, France, Spain, the Church at Rome, most 
of them eager and all willing to take that care of 
Venice which the lion always feels its duty to take for 
the lamb. 

But the spectacle which most engages us is the in- 
terior politics of the republic, when so many men, and . 
women, too, were ready to serve the State, and when 
good or bad, plebeian or noble, they did serve it, often 
in that way most available in the Middle Ages, by lay- 
ing down life—or having it laid down, as the case 
might be. 

But one of the first things that strikes the reader 
about the Venetian State is that these men and women, 
numerous and distinguishable as they were, are not 
very great men or women, for in affairs of State and 
of politics and war no very great names with the pos- 
sible exception of the Doge Dandolo, conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, come from Venetian annals. Perhaps it is 
because the theatre is so small. Very likely the qual- 
ity of the men and -women is as high as anywhere, the 
articles of faith and devotion or of ambition and strug- 
gle being constant in the races. But Venice, small in 
its territory, bred but few men of world-wide celebrity 
to execute its commissions. ireat personal action, 
but no great conquests, colonies, or dominations lie in 
her story; no great wars lie at her door for her praise 
or blame. The influence of her long existence upon 
the time is not evident in the usual way of nations. It 
must be looked for in the development of intercouyse 
with others, of trade and finance, and of course of the 
fine arts. 

We speak of Venice as a republic, and yet it is not 
the model from which the modern republic was built. 
The ardent republican will find the strange fact that 
this republic was nearly always a Government of some 
one dominant person, or, rather, of a dominant family. 
The Government was not dynastic, but there was always 
a reigning family. The ruler was elected, but the 
choice was nearly always from certain families, 

Venice was not the seat of religion, nor the source 
of literature. The renaissance of art came late to her 
islands, though it came richly. Her influence must 
have consisted mainly in the great service she did as 
an Exchange; in the service she must have performed in 
bringing together for comparison the ideas which per- 
vaded the Mediterranean world, ideas which we in 
this late are vainly striving to fathom. For the 
greatest task for us of this late day is to find out with 
any approach to truth what the people of the first ten 
centuries of our era, and of the eight centuries pre- 
ceding them, thought, said, and did in their day, Lit- 
eratures have been destroyed, altered, forged, and all 
ideas so warped and stigmatized by those who had a 
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theory of what was good for Europe, that 
scarcely anything can be taken as safe 
ground upon which to reason either for 
truth or conduct, 

Our author gives the year.421 as the be- 
ginning of Venice on the lidi formed on 
the margin of the Adriatic by the deposits 
of the Rivers Adige and the Po. He at- 
tributes the formation of the towns on the 
islands to the pressure of the Hung upon 
the province of encient maritime Venetia, 
which lay between the Alps on the west, 
the Adriatic on the east, and the Po on 
the south. These new places of refuge in 
the sea were defensible, as the subsequent 
history of Venice shows, aguinst large num- 
bers, the advantage being with them, who 
had ships in shallow waters, and in the 
absence of long-range weapons, over the 
invaders on horseback and on foot. Prob- 
ably the long life of Venice is owing to 
this, just as the immunity from invasion of 
Great Britain in the late centuries is owing 
to the deep waters‘about her shores. 

The author refers to the confusion that 
has arisen between the Veneti of the sBal- 
tic shores and their Adriatic namesakes, 
and suggests the possibility of a relation- 
ship through a settlement of Veneti pass- 
ing through Europe on their way to Asia 
Minor and forming in history the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, 

The families who sought refuge in the 
islands were not upon the footing of social 
equality, many were noble and some were 
wealthy. In the earliest annals which our 
author defines A. D. 400-654, we meet 
many “names which circumstances have 
rendered worthy of preservation." The first 
Consular Triumvirate which is traditionally 
reported to have been elected at Padua, 
contained the names of Alberigo Faliero, 
Thommaso Candiano, (or Sanudo,) and Zeno 
Daulo, (or Dandolo.) 


as 


The early records indicate for a long 
period a form of democracy and an assem- 
bly like the Roman Comitia, called in the 
Venetian dialect the Arrengi. But this, as 
usual in a growing people, proving un- 
wieldy, one Gastaldo was in 505 clothed with 
monarchical authority, which form lasted 
seventy-one years. In the revolution that 
followed in 574 the direction of affairs was 
intrusted to ten tribunes, later increased 
to twelve. This period embraced the reign 
of Theodoric the Great, and that magnifi- 
cent but maligned and misread era of the 
Gothic occupation of Southern Europe. But 
the Venetians maintained their autonomy. 
Their line of history was not broken off, 
and perhaps their escape not wholly 
accidental, but one of affinity with the 
race that conquered Italy. 

We follow the 
sassinations, banishments, 
alliances, and wars of 
the ensuing centuries 
first 


jas 


details of the 
dissensions, in- 
the Vene- 
We note, 
embassy to Constanti- 
year SOS, and the first 
warlike clash with the Frankish power 
was with Pepin in 809. One of the 
interesting periods was that of 901-1084, in 
which the growing maritime power 
able to make important treaties with 
great powers, namely, with Constantinopk 
for trading rights and reduced customs 
charges, and with the German Empire of 
Otto IIIf. for trading, hunting, fishing, and 
numerous personal exemptions for the Ve- 


cannat as- 
trigues, 
tians in 
however, the 
nople was in the 
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two 


netian peoples, and which led finally to a 
extension of authority 
provinces to the of Venetia. 

Orseolo, not satisfied with these treat- 
entered into negotiations with 
the Barbary, Egypt, Syria, and 
Tartary, the republic had previously 
done with-.the Saracens of Italy, Sicily, and 
Algiers. This led to the not unsolicited 
expedition to Dalmatia and the incorpora- 
tion of that country under the rule of 
Venice with a new title for Orseolo 
Doge of Venice and Dalmatia, 

The naturally afforded a raari- 
time power the needed opportunity for car- 
rying, for fighting, and for acquisition, 
which was well improved. It is too 
to tell here, but we must call 
the reader to the fascinat- 
ing chapters which describe the beginning 
in I’rance of what our author, probably 
inadvertently, calls the Fifth Crusade, but 
Thich the fourth if the Children’s 
Crusade be eliminated, and the part played 
Venice as carrier and ally under 
leadership of Dandolo, which 
resulted in the assault and fall of Con- 
stantinople, and the establishment of the 
year 1204 as the waymark in the time that 
we call the End’of the Roman Empire. 

When we what strange magnifi- 
cation of power enabled Venice to appear 
to be the mistress of the Eastern world, we 
find in our author the explanation. ‘ The 
republic acquired by the recent changes 
glory and renown, population terri- 
tory; it yielded scope to her commerce, and 
expanded her feudal dominion, and the fall 
of Constantinople planted the standard of 
St. Mark almost every maritime city 
and seaport town from Lido to Durazzo (in 
Dalmatia) and from Durazzo to the Golden 
Horn.”’ Again, in reference to the power and 
greatness of Venice at this period, he says: 
‘“*She found herself at one step, as it were, 
transformed from a city—the most impor- 
tant in the world—into a State—into an 
empire. The Venetians had, possibly to 
their own surprise, become at the 
titular proprietors of a distant, exposed, 
and hybrid dominion in days of slow com- 
munication and rapid change.”’ 

The reader of modern history, accustomed 
to the prodigious weight of modern nations 
with forces of such magnitude as our mili- 
tary and naval operations call for, can with 
difficulty understand the power exercised 
by Venice in the centuries under review. 
The obvious reason is that Venice was a 
maritime with no territory to 
fend. 

But there was something besides the mar- 
itime idea underneath it all. There was in 
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Venice that moral force that we call free- 
dom; not liberty of the body politic alone, 
but of the mind. Venice of all the Buro- 
pean cities never surrendered the freedom 
of the intellect. Venice was pious, but ‘free. 

As the fall of Constantinople in 1204 per- 
haps marks the time of greatest terri- 
terial authority, so the loss of Cyprus 
marks the decline. The magnificent eour- 
age of the victory at Lepanto could not 
save Cyprus, nor did it materially obstruct 
the advance of that power that Europe has 
not yet sent back te Asia. But Venice was 
long the principal Mediterranean barrier to 
the Turkish westward advance, as she had 
bee) ages before the inVeterate adversary 
of the Saracen. If the Venetians had, as 
at one time proposed, transferred their 
capital to Constantinople, the Turks might 
never have conquered that city, and the 
course of history might have been entirely 
different. It might not have been so in- 
tevesting, however, and the last radiant 
centuries of Venice might never have illu- 
minated Europe. 

In these volumes the author has done a 
most needed service by giving us a new 
standpoint from which to view the develop- 
ment of Europe. Rome as a point of de- 
parture is important, but when all the- 
ories of belief, of action, and of European 
history begin at and return to Rome, the 
investigator labors under an immense dis- 
ability no historic zeal can cure, 


It will be impossible for us to try to fol- 
low the flag of Venice through all its sea- 
faring and its fights with the infidel, with 
the Cersairs, with Normans, and with its 
rival traders, the Genoese. Not that in 
later years Venice was not drawn into the 
battles of France, the German Empire, and 
the Church, on land; but the flag was best 
carried on their well-built ships and trade 
did not smirch it. The personal element 
was always conspicuous in its fights, and 
we almost withdraw our remark that Ven- 
ice bred no great men. In a sense, she 
bred no small ones. All were great. At 
least all seem great in the glowing light 
that irradiates a never-conquered city; 
ind pendent till Napoleon made an end of 
the old régime in Europe. 

But our author deals with something be- 
sides the outward aspects of the Venetian 
State. His volumes are not only surpris- 
ingly full of the details of the inner work- 
ing of the political fabric, but crammed 
with incidents of personal and family his- 
tories, of the rise of the splendid city, with 
its kindred arts, its science and literature, 
and of the felicities of life in their midst. 

Our readers who already know their Ven- 
ice and its arts will not resent the mention 
of a few subjects, if only to recall to the 
memory the delightful intellectual mo- 
ments of their historic consciousness. Mr. 
Hazlitt says of St. Mark's that “it is the 


most striking edifice of its kind in exist- 


| ence, if not the most striking ever erected 


temple of worship 
Its most conspicuous characteristic is its 
Oriental costume within and without. It 
seems as if the Venetians had resolved that 
in their most prominent ecclesiastical 
structure they would perpetuate the origin 
St. Mark’s 
was not originally a cathedral, the 
of the Metropolitan having been long main- 
Grado. The origin of the name 
removal of the remains of St. 
Mark from Alexandria to Venice in the 
reign of Badoer, Doge, 809-S27. The ap- 
pearance of St. Mark's Church and Place, 
our author says, had in 1496-8, the dates 
of a picture of them in the Venetian Acad- 
emy, become substantially what we now 
find it. The clock tower had not then been 


by human hands as a 


seat 


tained at 
was the 


| erected. The Quadriga, those famous horses 


of St. had 


stood 


Mark, Greek copper, 
there since 1204, when Dandolo sent 
them from prostrate Constantinople, the 
richest quarry ever opened to European col- 
Possibly few remember that Dan- 
dolo, dying in the conquered city, was 
buried in Santa Sophia, and that when Mo- 
hammed II. converted the temple into a 
mosque, a Venetian painter, Gentile Bel- 
lini, was fortunate obtain from 
his patron at Constantinople the helmet, 
the cuirass, and the sword which the great 
Doge had worn in the siege, and transmit- 
ted them to Venice. 


of pure 


so as to 


The thrill that passes through one at the 
mention of Dante visitor to Venice 
is assuaged when that we 
know much more poet than 
any of his countrymen have done. 
Petrarch, too, was a visitor to Venice, 
but again we have the advantage of Pe- 
trarch’s contemporaries, Prof. Fisk« 
Florence having several hundreds of 
tions of his poems. Boccaccio was 
of Petrarch at Venice. Tasso 
also once a visitor. It the home of 
the poet Bernardo Tasso, and though Tor- 
quato was born in Sorrento, through the 
attachment of his family to another Court, 
yet some of the jiance of Venice bright- 
ened his lyric gerius. It could not have 
been that Ariosto never saw Venice 
there is a chance that Cervantes escaped 
from the battle of Lepanto in a Venetian 
instead of a Genoese ship and so saw Ven- 
ice before he returned to Spain. 

There is another a or, dear to the 
hearts of all boyhood, who born in 
Venice—Marco Polo. Without him (and 
Mandeville) the world would be an undis- 
covered waste. 

As to the art of printing, there 
Government printing office in 
There considerable “liberty of 
press"’ in Venice, but in 1527 a _ cen- 
sorship was instituted. But it is with the 
name Aldine Press of 1498 that lay read- 
ers are most familiar. Doubtless those 
ladies who have set out in New York to 
reform our binding could tell much more 
than Mr. Hazlitt does about fine-Venetian 
leathers, “ doubtless of Levantine origin,"’ 
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liveries called Venetian bindings, which 
have no perceptible connection with Ven- 
fee,’ and “nay not even be of Italian or- 
igin,”’ he cruelly writes. 

We must not pass over a notable character 
perhaps better known in England than 
elsewhere, Shylock. For the benefit of 
tragedians and costumers, our author says: 
“As the Shylock of the ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ is represented to be a subject of 
the republic and a Levantine Jew, it may 
be permissible to remark that such persons 
usually wore yellow turbans, or, in the 
words of Bacon, orange-tawny bonnets, 
whereas their coreligionists in Italy were 
commonly seen in red hats.” Then what 
becomes of the conventional skull cap of 
the avaricious Jew? There is a notable 
fact mentioned that the Holy Office in 
Venice only tried questions of ‘‘ heresy,” 
and so did not interfere with Jews and 
Turks. Therein the republic was excep- 
tional, as in many other matters. It was 
tolerant, having citizens who had traveled 
and knew what there was else in the 
world. 

The accounts given the coinage 
Venice are exceedingly interesting 
might be instructive, if we needed any in- 
struction in such matters. We may re- 
mark in passing that that most tragic coin, 
the gold ducat, was first issued Oct. 31, 
1284. The gold ducat was worth twenty 
grossi, or nearly 0s. 6d. English. The gold 
ducat, from its purity and fineness, “ had 
an immense circulation in the civilized 
globe.” “It was a measure of the highest 
commercial expediency." ‘‘ The politicians 
of the day were aware that Venice was 4s 
much entitled to make money as to make 
laws or to make war.” 

‘But if Venice had no greenbacks it had 
a national debt begun in 1160. Following 
this initiation of modern “ finance"’ the 
system of banking arose, and at length the 
Bank of Venice made its appearance, long 
the model for the rest of Europe. No 
doubt the functtons of the bank, exercised 
with skill, lie at the base of the ad- 
vance of Europe into the almost 
comprehensible maze of the 
the Europe of to-day. The of the 
welfare of nations was long thought to lie 
in some philosophy, religion, or style of 
government. Modern experience finds that 
it lies in the science of economics. 

It must be noted how Venice became the 
objective point of most northern travelers, 
especially the English, There they came 
in contact with the warmer civilization of 
Italy, and got a view, however inadequate, 
of further splendors of the East 
effectually forbidden to most travelers 
Among these was one William Beckford, 
the author of Vathek. We may well believe 
that the scene of mingled and picturesque 
nationalities on St. Mark's Square supplied 
him with that vivid imagery which made 
his immortal romance, for he never saw 
the Eust itself. We all know that Byron 
and Shelley knew how Venice felt, 
that Wordsworth knew how it looked, 
when Naosoleon an end to Venetian 
dependence and made the definite date of 
Wordsworth was moved to 
glorious sonnet, beginning 


of 
and 


of 


in- 


secret 


those so 


and 
for 
put in- 


its end 1797, 


write his 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
The 
Venice 
volume 
few of 


institutions of 
the last 

lacked 
affluent 
the 


private 
length in 
of Venice 


public and 
are described at 
The life 
the appliances of the most 
known to Europe. We 
the magnificent Canvases of 
artists, we best read the 
fair women in the colors 


social 
read 


just as 


the great 
lineaments of her 
of the greatest masters, the men who made 


Venice the richest spot of color on the 


|} earth, 


We leave of our author’s great work 
with something of the regret that 
leave of Venice itself. He evokes the past; 
he kindles the imagination to a heat 
dom experienced in our day. No light or 
will read these volumes; it 
task that will add riches 
mind, even if it takes 
them as it took the author to 
forty 
GEORGE H. WARNER. 


take 
we take 


sel- 


careless reader 
task, 
to the 
long to read 
them 


is a but a 


reader's as 


write years. 


High Prices in Boston. 
interesting book sale has 
concluded at Libbie'’s auction 
Boston, in which Audubon’s “ Birds of 
North America’’ brought $308, which we 
the highest price ever realized 
work at auction. The item was 
in seven volumes, all in fine condition. 
‘Birds of North America" has steadily 
increased in price since 1876, when a copy 
was sold in this city at the Menzies sale 
$175. At the Ives sale, in 1891, the 
price went up to $192.50. year at 
the Cox sale in New copy was 
sold at $241, which is was 
this weck The disposed of 
that of the late Balcom of 
H., and consisted largely 
and the works relating to 
history of New Hampshire. The 
nearly completed collection of 
New Hampshire town histories, the 
Society publications, and similar 
The town histories brought good 
prices, selling at from $3 to $8 a copy” 
Twenty volumes of these town histories 
were sold for $100, an average price of $5. 
secured a bargain in 
‘British Theatre’’ in 
volumes for 35 cents’ a 
A copy of this, the same edition, in the 
same binding, was sold here: last year for 
$54. Books relating to the history of Bos- 
ton also brought good prices. 


An just been 


rooms in 


for this 


for 
Last 
York a 
$67 less than 
library 
George L. 


paid 
was 


the sale 
the 
Prince 
works. 


one buying 
thirty-four 


$11.90. 


Bell's 
volume, or 


President Schurman 
Philippine Commission called *‘ Noli 
the Bible of the Filipinos 
and its author, Dr. José Rizal, “ the great- 
-st Filipino who ever lived.”’ ‘“ Noli me 
Tangere has been translated into English 
under the title of ‘‘ An Eagle's Flight,”’ and 


In his recent report 


me Tangere 


he coldly remarks, and of “ those Morocco { is published by McClure, Phillips & Co, 


business of | 


OLD VIRGINIA DAYS. 
Philip V. Fithian’s Journal Kept 
in Colonial Times.* 


Mr. Andrew Lang writes that Americans, 
* have some interest in life as their colonial 
fathers lived it, and especially in the great 
events and great men, and simple modes of 
existence at the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence.” The journal and letters of Phil- 
ip Vickers Fithian beginning in 1767 and 
ending in 1774 are of exceeding interest, 
though not treating as much “ of the sim- 
ple modes of existence,” as of that beau 
monde which flourished in Virginia prior 
to the Revolution. Fithian, born in New 
Jersey in 1747, was educated at Princeton. 
He became tutor in the family of Colonel 
Carter of Virginia, and taught the Carter 
children for over a year. He was a sound 
republican, for in connection with his cous- 
in and others he assisted in the burning of 
a cargo of tea stored at Greenwich, on 
Cohansee Creek. That same year Fithian 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. He was appointed chaplain of the 
army of 1776. It is said that he served in 
the ranks at the battle of White Plains. 
His life was a short one. He sickened from 
exposure incident to camp life died 
Oct. 8, 1776. Fithian's papers were pre- 
served by his family. Subsequently the 
journal and letters were transcribed by Dr. 
Enoch Fithian. Dr. Fithian appears to have 
been sémewhat careless, hence in his copy, 
there are errors of orthography, punctua- 
tion and capital letters. 

Mr. John Rogers Williams, who has so 
carefully edited this work, writes: ‘ Philip 
Fithian’s impressions of the life and cus- 
toms of the Old Dominion are most frank 
and pheasing.”’” Between the home life of 
; the young Jerseyman and that of the tutor 
at Nomini Hall, in Westmoreland County, 
the contrast must have been marked. Fith- 
ian became the guest of the ‘“‘ Lees of Strat- 
ford, Lee Hall, and Chantilly, the Washing- 
tons of Bushfield, the Tubervilles of Hick- 
ory Hill, and Peckatone, and the Tayloes 
of Mount Airy Fithian tells us that the 
Carter estate around Nomini Hall consisted 
| of 2,500 acres, and there was the dwelling 
house built in 1732. The entire domain 
longing to Colonel Carter, authority 
States, was 63,000 acres. There is no hist- 
ory of Virginia of Colonial times which 
does not mention Robert Carter. The editor 
writes: ‘A true and courteous gentleman, 
kind and generous to a fault, good but ec- 
centric, tobert Carter’s life for 
much that was best, with but the 
foibles of his time 

Admitted to 


and 


be- 
an 


stands 
few of 
Nassau Hall, the 
first letter of Philip to his father is of 
November, 1770. The student explains some 
of the regulations 


“The Rules by 
& Students are 


Princeton, 


of the college: 


y which the Sholars [sic] 
: directed, are, in my Opinion 
exceedingly well formed to check & restrain 
the vicious, & to assist the studious & to 
rer & encourage the virtuous 
| “ Every student must rise in the Mor B 
|} at farthest by half an hour after fives the 
grammar Schollars being most of them 
small, & lodging also in Town at some Dis- 
tance from the College, are, in Winter, ex- 
cused from attending morning Prayrs.’ _ 
_ “The Bell rings at five, after which there 
is an Intermission of half an hour, that 
every one may have time to dress, at the 
; end of which it rings again, & Prayrs be- 
gin; And lest any should plead that he did 
not hear the Bell, the Servant who rings 
| goes to every Door & beats till he wakens 
the Boys, which leaves them without an 
Excuse. * * * No Student is allowed, on 
any pretence, Sickness only excepted to be 
absent on Sunday, from publi Worship: 
We have two Sermons every Sabbath: One 
at eleven in the morning, in the Church & 
the other at three in the Afternoon, in the 
College Hall [ am indeed much pleased 
with DR. Witherspoon & think his Sermons 
ilmost inimitable."’ 





Boys were 
writes: 

“T am sorry that T may 
that two of our Members were expelled 
from the College yesterdav: not for Drunk- 
enness. nor Fighting, nor for Swearing, 
nor Sabbath-Breaking; But they were sent 
from_ this Seminary, where the great- 
est Pains and Care are taken to cultivate 
and encourage Decency, & Honesty, & Hon- 
our, for stealing Hens! Shameful, mean, 
unmanly Conduct!” 

There were more delinquents, for Israel 
Evans tells Fithian of other acts of certain 
scapegraces, carried on in 1773: 

“| have things to tell 
will not give you any pleasure, stealing of 
Turkies has been too much practised this 
Winter, Glover has been expelled, Jones 
with King, Livingston, and some others 
have been fined by the civil magistrates; 
some of the persons mentioned you know 
were hopelessly converted, but there is no 
knowing who is converted only by their 
after conduct in life, such things, however, 
open the mouths of the enemies of re- 
ligion.”’ 

A description of a 
ment in 1775, written William 
collegiate, is well worthy of 
In it be found the 
ery of to-day: 

Fe-o-whiraw. whiraw. hi. fal. lal, fal, lal 
de lal dal, a fine song: commencement is 
| over, whiraw; I say again whiraw, whiraw 

And, whut is more, never was there such 
a commencement at princeton (sic) before, 
for and most likely never will be again. 
The galleries were cracking every now and 
then all day; every mouse hole in the 
church was crammed full. The 2», COV- 
} ered with gentlemen and ladies, among 
whom was the Governor and his lady; and 
| that he might not appear singular, Lee w 
stiff with lace—gold lace. A band of music 
from Philadelphia assisted to make all 
agreeable, and, to crown the whole, the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes was heard in al- 
! most every man’s mouth. so that the per- 
son who spoke last was always the hero of 
the tale. Oh, murder! what shall | do? | 
want to say a great deal to vou, but can- 
not for the girls, who are almost distract- 
ing my heart Oh, murder! murder! mur- 
der!” 
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A Kentucky Story 
of Lobe and War. 


John Fox’s 


Crittenden 


r2mo, $1.25. 


HIS stirring and patriotic 

story of the war is now 
edition. 
This novel is marked by the 
same charm of narrative and 
strength of character drawing 
which won recognition for 
work, 
“Crittenden” has been uni- 
formly praised as the best 


in its third large 


Mr. 


Fox’s earlier 


story of the recent war. 


‘Mr. John Fox, Jr., has 
written a capital tale in 
It is 


‘ Crittenden.’ 
sound book, with 
The characters 


having knowledge 


—New York Sun, 


Greenwich, he reached 
was seven days on the 
260 miles, and his *‘ expence "’ 
Describing the young people 
studies. the tutor writes: 


Nomini Hall. He 
way, a distance of 
was £3 6s. 6d. 
and their 


We began School—The Schoo! consists of 
eight—Two of Mr. Carter's Sons—One 
Nephew--Five Daughters—The eldest son 
is reading Salust: Grammatical Exercises, 
and Latin Grammar—The second Son is 
reading English Grammar & reading Eng- 
lish: Writing and Cyphering in Subtraction 
-—The Nephew—Reading and Writing as 
above; and Ciphering in Reduction—The 
eldest daughter is Reading the Spectator; 
Writing; & Beginning to Cipher—The sec- 
ond is reading next out of the Spelling- 
Book, and beginning to write—The mext 
is reading in the Spelling-Book.—the fourth 
is Spelling in the beginning of the Spelling- 
Book And the Last is beginning her let- 
ters. 


The young pedagogue now displays his 
powers of discernment, when he draws a 
picture of the ways of the Virginian gentle- 
man of his day: 


I observe it is a general custom on Sun- 
days here, with Gentlemen to invite one 
another home to dine, after Church; and to 
consult about, & determine their common 
business, either before or after Service— 
It is not the custom for Gentlemen to go 
into Church til Service is beginning, when 
they enter in a Body in the same manner 
as they come out; I have known the Clerk 
to come out and call them_into prayers.— 
They stay also after the Service is over, 
usually as long sometimes longer, than the 
Parson was preaching—Almost every Lady 
wears a red Cloak; and when they ride out 
ther tye a red hankerchief over their 
Head and face, so when I first came into 
Virginia, I was distressed whenever IF saw 
a Lady, for I thought she had the Tooth- 
Ach! Tne People are opyreseey hospitable 
and very polite both of which are most 
certainly universal Characteristics of ‘the 
Gentlemen in Virginia—some swear bitter- 
ly, but the practice seems to be gouazasy 
disa proved—I have heard that this Coun- 
try is notorious for Gaming, however this 
be, I have not seen a k of Cards nor a 
Die, since I left home, nor gaming, or 
Betting of any kind, except at the Rich- 
mond-Race. Almost every Gentleman of 
condition keeps a chariot and Four; man 
drive with six Horses—I observe that ail 
the Merchants and shop-keepers in the 
Sphere of my acquaintance and I am told 
it is the Case through the Province, are 
young Scotch-Men; several of whom | know 
as Cunningham, Jennings, Hamilton, Blain! 
—and it has been the custom heretofore to 
have all their tutors, and Sc masters 
from Scotland, tho’ they n to willing 
to employ their own coun en—Evening— 
Ben, Carter and mynort had a long dispute 
on the practice of fighting—He nks. it 
best for two pérsons w ve any dispute 
to go out in good-humor fight man 
& anys they will sooner and longer 
santo wae oe a epee ae 

r. rter | 8 ening on 
tho Guittar. He begins th the t 
Minuet. 2 Rag A. food for Music; a 
vast te +, and keeps ‘in- 
cnord, PaitesPtanoy Harmonies, Gulia & 
eno! e- 0, ju! 5 

Flutes and at Williamsburg has a 

. he himself also is indefatigable 


The musical aspirations of Col. Carter are 
not to be laughed at, His was the time 
of Haydn, In a note the editor tells of 
the “Harmonica "an thvention of “ Mr, 
B. Franklin of Philadelphia in America, 
being the musical glasses without water, 


good 
hea'thy adventure ‘in it. 
are alive 
and worth reading about. 
This is one of the 
few stories of the recent 
war that strike one as 
and 
experience behind them.”’ 


NEW YORK, 


Ready To-day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES. 


THd SACRED FOUNT. 


r1gmo, $1 50 

Nothing that Mr. James has written presents in more. explicit 
and definite form the traits that mark the latest development of his 
mature talent than this new story of a group of personages at a 
week-end English country-house party 
of the various characters form the web of the story which will be 
followed by the reader with an interest of suspense commonly 
aroused only by dramatic incident and climax. 


THE OPERA, 
. PRESENT 


By W. F. Apruorp. 
With portraits. 


writes. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


and 
Music,” ($1.25 we/.) 


a 


Schuyler, 


in Italy. 


&c., &c."" At Nomini Hall the young ladies 
were taught dancing. 


-After breakfast we all entered into the 
Dancing-Room, & after the Scholars had 
their Lessons singly round Mr. Chris- 
tian, very politely, requested me to step a 
Minuet; I excused myself, however, but 
signified my peculiar pleasure in the ac- 
curacy of the performance—There were 
several Minuets danced with great ease 
and propriety; after which the whole com- 
pany joined in a country-dances, and !t 
was indeed beautiful to admiration, to see 
such a number of young persons, set off 
by dress to the best advantage, moving 
easily, to the sound of well performed 
Music, and with perfect regularity, tho 
apparently in the utmost disorder. 


A dandy of the Fithian 
overlook. 


,After Breakfast Mr. Lane left us. He 
was drest in black superfine broad-cloth; 
Gold-lacec hat; laced Ruffles; black silk 
Stockings; & to his Broach on his Bosom 
he wore_a Major's Badge inscrib’d “ Vir- 
tute and Silentio,"’ cut in a Golden Medal! 
Certainly he was fine.” 


Ladies of to-day will fully appreciate the 
make-up of Miss Sally Panton, the English 
governess, 


I had again an opportunity of seeing 
Miss Sally Panton which is the name of 
Mrs. Turberville’s English Governess—But 
the common voice seems to be against me 
as to her being Handsome—But her huge 
Stays—low Head dress; enormous long 
Waist, a Dress entirely contrary to the 
liking of The Virginia Ladies, these I ap- 
prehend make her in their Eyes less per- 
sonable, than to any one wholly unpreju- 
diced—Her Stays are suited to come up 
to the wu r part of her shoulders almost 
to her chin; and are swaithed round her 
as low as they can ssibly be, allowing 
Her the liberty to walk at all: To be sure 
this is a vastly modest dress.! She speaks 
Frenca & is to teach the Language to Miss 
m_— also Writing, & reading Eng- 

sh. 


It is probable that the “ Miss Washing- 
ton" so minutely drawn by the tutor was 
Jane, daughter of John Augustine Wash- 
ington, and one of Gen. Washington's 
nieces, ’ 


Miss Washington is about seventeen. She 
has not a handsome Face, but is neat in 
her Dress, of an agreeable Size, & well 

roportioned, and has an easy, winning 
Behaviour; She is not forward to na 
conversation, yet when spoken to she is 
extremely affable, without assuming any 

affectation, or pretending to be over 
charg’d with Wit; She has but lately had 
an 0} unity of Instruction in Dancing, 
t ves with tg when she 
muet, & thout any 


day does not 


SATURDAY, 


{Music Lover's . Library.] 
12m0, $1.25 ze?. 

A clear and connected account 
gradual evolution of ihe Opera as an art, especially as regards the 
inter-relation and effect upon each other of the different schools, 
composers, and epoch-making works 
and the authoritative quality attaching to everything Mr. Apthorp 


(Music Lover’s Library.) 
Finck’s ‘‘Songs and Song Writers ” 
Henderson’s ‘Orchestra and Orchestral 


TWO BOOKS BY EUGENE SCHUYLER 
MEMOIR AND ESSAYS 


8vo, $2.50 vet. 


This volume includes a comprehensive memoir of Eugene 
by Evelyn Schuyler Schaetfer, and 
‘*Count Leo Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago,’’ ‘“* The Minnesota Heir of 
a Serbian King,’’ and ‘‘ The Lost Plant.” 


ITALIAN INFLUENCES, 


Mr. Schuyler’s long residence in Italy and his unusual equip- 
ment give distinction and value to this volume, which contains a 
score of essays on subjects connected with art and literary topics 


FEBRUARY 9, 1905 


A Striking Picture of 
American Life. 


Robert Grant’s 


Unleavened 


Bread, 


12mo, $1.50. 
HE sale of Robert Grant’s 


novel of American life, 
“ Unleavened Bread,” has rz- 
cently been stimulated by the 
production of the dramatic 
version. This widely dis- 
cussed story has now reached 
its 434 thousand, It has been 
accepted as one of the most 
searching studies of our civili- 
zation that has been made. 


* * * 


‘*He ineludes within 
his scope fairly the whole 
field of our national life, 
especially the national life 
of the American woman 
as it is bourgeoning and 
blossoming — yea, even 
unto the present and on 
into the future. And no 
American lives who can 
fail to be amused and in- 
structed by his admirably 
contrived = story.’”’— Chr- 
cago Evening Post. 


The reciprocal relations 
P 


PAST AND 


of the establishment and 


The book has the distinction 


($1.25 xe?) 


essays entitled 


8vo, $2.50 vel. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


New York. 


of beautiful Gauze and rich Lace, with an 
artificial flower interwoven. 


commonplace the ordinary book of travel 
may have become. Thus he treats of Lon- 
don, Paris, Antwerp, particularly of Hol- 
land and her sea towns of Marken, Mon- 
nikedam—its cheesemaking district, where 


The customs of the well-to-do people in 
the Old Dominion are frequently noted, as: 
Mrs. Carter 


that this 
consumes 


informed me last evening 
Family one year with another 
27,000 Lb. of pork; & twenty 
Beeves. 55) Bushels of Wheat, besides 
corn—4 Hogsheads of Rum, & 150 Gallons 
of Brandy. * * * From the Ship lying at 
Leeds, arrived this afternoon our new 
Coach—It is a plain carriage, upper part 
black, lower Sage or Pea-Green—The har- 
ness is neat, strong. & suitable for the 
Country—Price 120£ Sterling—In the same 
Ship Mr. Carter imports about 30€ Sterling 
value in plate in a pair of fashionable Gob- | 
lets; Pair of beautiful Sauce-Cups; & a 
Pair of elegant Decanter-holders, * * * 
Bob went yesterday to Mr. Lanes there 
was Parson Gibbern in a last week's Bout: 
he was up three nights succesively drink- 
ing & playing at Cards, so that the liquor 
& want of sleep put him quite out of his 
Senses—A rare tale to relate of a Man of 
God. To use the language of the vulgar, 
“Old Satan will sadly belabour such over- 
grown Sinners!’ At twelve Bob teaz’d me 
for leave to go to a Cock-Fight & Horse- 
Race about two Miles off, I gave him leave 
with his promising to be home by Sun-Set, 
Mr. Williams's editing has added 


much to the interest of the volume. 


The pretty maid with dress so clean, 
With shining pail and face serene, 

Who milks the cows with happy smile 
And sings her joyous songs the while— 
Voledam, and the oldest town of the Rhine, 
along the banks of the Rhine to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, concluding with Berlin. The 
text is illustrated with fifty-five beautiful 
full-page photographic pictures in color 
taken by the author, and are most artistic 
and effective. The volume is well written 
and altogether one of the most attractive 
of the kind we have seen, and will interest 
all, whether they have been over the 
ground or obtained their knowledge of the 
country by reading. The book is well print- 
ed on stout linen paper, with lerge, clear 
type, well and artistically bound in red 
cloth and gold. 


Memorial Buildings for Kingsley, 
Ruskin, and Others. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you kindly permit me to say a few 
words to my fellow-readers of your inval- 
uable paper? 

Frederick Denison Maurice, Charlies 
Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and John Ruskin 
are names held in honor by all readers of 
the English literature of the latter half 
of the century just ended. Part of their 
life work was the founding of the London 
Workingmen’'s College, 46 Great Ormond 
Street, W. C., to which work they gave of 
their best, both in thought and personal 
service. 

Its successive Principals from 184, the 
year of its foundation, to the present have 
been: The Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M. A.; Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q. C., M. P., 
(in early life known as the author of “‘ Tom 
Brown's School Days,’ in later life as his 
Honor Judge Hughes;) Sir John Lubbock, 
M. P., now Lord Avebury, the eminent 
naturalist and banker, and Prof. A. V. 
Dicey, M. A., C., Professor of Law, 
Oxford University, the prone Principal. 

An effort is being made to perpetuate the 
memories of those who founded and worked 
for and in the college, by the erection of 
buildings suited to its present needs, the 
buildings now used being entirely inade- 
quate and preventing the growth of the 
college, which has mn steadily contin- 
uous, from its foundation. 

To any of your readers who desire to ald 
in this project, copies of the ‘ Working- 
men’s College Calendar" for 1900-01, and 
the College Journal for January will be 
sent on application to the writer, at 454 
Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., a Fel- 
low of the coll from 1858. 

These publications contain the latest par- 
ticulars of the work of the college, its 

8 for the future, its present plans and 
purposes, with a list of names of men, 
many of them eminent tn literature, art, ~ 
science, and other lines of human oon as 
who have ted themselves with ‘ 


work of ‘the coll ounders UCK: 
Brooklyn,. Feb,5, 1901. oe a 


very 


“Odd. Bits of Travel.”* 


In these days, when distance counts as 
naught, books of travel over ground so 
thoroughly tramped by tourists as Europe, 
and so multiplied, become commonplace to 
the average reader, and only interest him 
when written.from a purely artistic stand- 
point by the cultured artist, or, perhaps, by 
some littérateur who finds in the old homes 
and haunts of genius of the Old World in- 
spiration, which kindles and warms his 
heart anew to associations and experiences 
in days past, of infinite delight, but which 
in this busy, feverish, urban life of ours 
have grown cold and almost forgotten. 
Such a book has Charles M. Taylor, Jr., 
given us in his “Odd Bits of Travel with 
Brush and Camera,” published by George 
W. Jacobs & Co. of Philadelphia. Mr. Tay- 
lor in his preface says: 

The descriptions are sel - 
rious lands and from widely dittecion peo. 
pes for the sole purpose of locating scenes 

t teem with paintable and photographic 
and ‘corners where the asta aud photos” 
rapher will have suitable pre on, 


tions, 
and where the country with its fres! ure 
air and wholesome food may build nie’ the 


heaith, while at the same time an - 
tunity is afforded for filling the porttolio 
with de tful bits of scenery and charac- 
teristic re studies. It has also been my 
aim to tell of countries com tively easy 
of access, and where those of limited means 
may find satisfactory accom tions. 
This the writer has done most charm- 
ingly and ina very picturesque manner, 
making a book of unusual interest, however 


“OPP, BER, FMANEL, MH, BRUNE AND 
thor of “ Vaci Days in’ Hawaii and 


. Japan” as ac, rofuely-iustrted_ by 
Opera Glass, \ illustrated by 
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Striking Incidents in the Begining | 


of His Great Carer * 

Victor Hugo is one of the most insistent 
personalities in the history of literature. 
Everything about him was intense, highly 
colored, extreme. He reminds one of nothi- 
ing so much as of a volcano in action, and 
just as it is impossible to remain indiffer- 
ent within the sphere of an active vo'cano, 
so is it impossible to remain unmoved by 
the torrent of eloquence and poetry that 
poured forth in an unceasing, though oft 
turgid, stream, from this Titan of the nine- 
teenth century. Think as we may of his 
art and of the romantic school of literature 
in general, we cannot but pay tribute to 
his genius and to the nobility of his char- 
acter. His fame as a dramatist and novel- 
ist is, I think, likely to with the 
passage of time, but even after the advent 
of that delectable day, when the “ young- 
est critic” shall have died, the children of 
the youngest doubt continue 
to read “ Ernani,”’ 
despite deceased 
parent For, after all, of 
critics and the world in but 
little heed to the canons of criticism when 
directed against a writer who can interest 
and stir them. And no one has as yet been 
bold enough to deny this power to the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 

The infancy and childhood of Victor Hu- 
go, who was born at Besancon, Feb. 
1802, were passed amid the stirring events 
of the Napoleonk At thirteen years 
of age he had witnessed and, in a 
taken part in the wars of Italy and Spain, 
the downfall of the empire, the Hundred 
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critic will 
‘**Les Miserables’ 
the inhibition of 


no 
and 
their 
the children 
general give 


era. 
sense, 


Days, Waterloo, and the restoration of the | 


Bourbons. These which hardly 
served to penetrate the gloom that had set- 
tled down upon the spirit of young 
Honoré de Balzac in his Jesuit college in 
the Vendome, seized hold upon the im- 
agination of Hugo, gave color and sub- 
stance to his dreams, became the 
facts of his memory. ‘The child was fath- 
er to the man in his case in a manner true 
of but few great men; without Napoleon 
Victor Hugo would have been im- 
possibility 

The 
upon 


events, 


basic 


an 


France was born 
the border-line of Spain, and the 
first language that he spoke was the Ital- 
jan the isles. His grandfather was a 
carpenter of Nancy, and his father, like 
the father of Alexandre Dumas, was 
General of the empire, to which he 
dered brilliant services; his name to-day 
stands upon the Are de Triomphe. Despite 
long continued separation, caused first 
by the exigencies of war and later by the 
disagreement of Gen. Hugo and his wife, 
the poet never ceased to cherish for his 
father a regard which strengthened with 
the clarifying and maturing of his own 
opinions. “I leave the matter to time,” 
remarked Gen. Hugo upon hearing the lad 
utter seme peculiarly fiery monarchistic 
and Romish sentiment; ‘the child shares 
the opinion of his mother, the man will 
share that of his father.'’ This prophecy 
proved correct. 
Naples, Madrid 
Victor Hugo's 
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In 1865 Mme. Hugo teft Corsica, 
the fortune had led her, 
her three sons proceeded to Paris, her hus- 
band having been suddenly ordered to Italy. 
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of the wandering 
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the site to-day 
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novels and philosophicat works which she 
absorbed with unsatiable appetite. 

The city having appropriated the garden 
of the whilom ecenvent, Mme. Hugo wv «4 
her sons moved to a dwelling in the Fi:« 
du Cherche-Midi, opposice the War Offic 
in the meantime the battle of Vittoria had 


driven Gen, Hugo back to Parts, arith early 


in the year 1814 he was placed in com 
mand of the City of Thionvilie, which he 
defended stubborn.y at this time, and later 
upon Napoleon's return from Elba. This 
fidelity to the Emperor cost him forea 
long time the favor of the restored King 
but he was later reinstated in his grade, 
and even advanced by Charles X. to that 
of Lieutenant Upon the final re- 
establishment power, Gen. 
Hugo undertook to assume a_ directing 
hand in the education of his two younger 
sons, placing them in the school of Cordier 
Decott« the Rue St. Marguerite, in 
preparation the Bcole Polytechnique. 
Here thes two years, they 
were entered short Col 
Louis-le-Grand, 
to philosophy, physics, 
for which both displayed un- 
last year of his 
prize 
the 


General, 
of the Bourbon 


and in 
for 
when 
time at the 
devoting them- 


and 


remained 
for a 
lege of 
selves matnly 
mathematics, 
usual aptitude, 
ihe 


During the 
Victor received a 

in physics. But 
in other 


school, 
aptitude 
the 


stay 
for 
ambition 
than of science, and upon leaving 
college they, with their brother Abel, im- 
mediately embraced the precarious profes- 
sion of letters, in which they had already 
served a self-imposed apprenticeship, hav- 
ing, in the phrase of the day, long cultivat- 
the The list of Victor's unpub- 
lished productions was already by no 
means despicable even for a writer of ma- 
ture years, including a comic opera, a mel- 
odrama in three acts, poem on the del- 
uge, odes, satires, epistles, elegies, idyls, 
imitations of Ossian, translations from the 


at 
special 
boys 


of was 


those 


ea muses, 


a 


| classics, romances, tables, madrigals, acros- 


tics, charades—and a tragedy called “ Irta- 
mene,’’ written at fourteen vears of age in 
celebration of the return of Louis XVIII. 
and the fall of Napoleon. Of all these 
effusions, the only ‘to see the light 
were four translations from Vergil, which 
published in the Conservateur Lit- 
téraire in 1820, and which displayed un- 
mistakable ability. Vergil and Chateau- 
briand were at this time the supreme mas- 
ters of the ‘‘enfant sublime,"’ as he 
christened by the latter of his two heroes. 
“I will be equal to Chateaubriand or I will 
be nothing,’’ he wrote in a moment of ex- 
aitatiop, and most persons will agree that 
he fuliilled his boast. 

In 1820,'as In 1901, the great 
and stultifier of literary ability in France 
was the Académie Francaise, and, like 
others of his kind, Hugo early turned his 
regard upon this arbiter of literary hon- 
ors. Indeed, at fifteen years of age, while 
still a student at Cordier and Decotte’s, 
he dispatched to the Academy a poem on 
the prescribed subject, “‘The Advantages 
of Study in competition for the annual 
prize. This precocious effusion ended in the 
following confidential manner: 


ones 


was 


encourager 


Moe qui, 
cours, 
De trois lustres 4 peine ai vu fini le 


toujours fuyant les cités et les 


cours, 


If, now, we are to believe Sainte-Beuve, 
doubts arose in the minds of the august 
Judges to the strict veracity of the 
youthfui avoider of courts and cities regard- 
ing his age, and the poem received simply 
honorable mention instead of the prize 
which 1 deserved and which it would oth- 
erwise have received. 


as 


This is a pretty siory, but I fear all read- 
ers of Biré’s account of Hugo's life will 
find themselves compelled to admit that 
he has succeeded in showing the inaccur- 
acy of Sainte-Beuve’s information, ul- 
though emanating from the himself; 
just as he has succeeded in disproving the 
justice of Hugo's claims to noble 
in which his flatterers and his 
casionally led him to indulge. 
ter of fact, the Judges were 
enced to leniency than the reverse by the 
the youth of the author, 
which they placed ninth in order of merit 
forty-six. Attracted the talent 


poet 


descent 
vanity oc- 
As a mat- 
rather influ- 


consideration of 


among by 


| of Hiugo, Francois de Neufchateau, an hon- 


ored Academician of the time, requested 
him to investigate the question of Le Sage’: 
originality in Blas” 
write a report This 
was ad by before 


Academy, and 


the novel “ Gil 
the subject report 
Neufchateau the 
later printed over his name 
in a ‘Gil Blas,’ practically 
without without the slightest 
icknowledgment of Hugo's authorship, 
The 
poems 


and to 
on 
re de 
new edition of 
change, yet 
next year Hugo again submitted two 
to the Academy for the 
were offered. One of 
mention, and “ Un 


two prizes 
these 
témoin de 
than his wife, 
second was similarly 
In the meantime Eugene had 
attention to the Academy of 
Toulouse, the celebrated Jeux-Floraux, 
from which he had received various dis- 
tinctions, To this academy, which was 
more liberal than the Académie Francaise 
in the number of prizes, Victor sent in 1819 
three poems: “ Derniers Bardes,”’ “* Vierges 
de Verdun,’ and “* Le Retablissement de la 
Statue de Henri IV."" The first of these re- 
only mention, but both the others 
were crowned, a result that becomes still 
more remarkable in view of the fact that 
Lamartine, who was older than Hugo, was 
one the competitors and that the 
cessful poem was written in a single night 
at the bedside of his mother, who was ill. 
Hugo celebrated his eighteenth birthday 
by writing his ede, ‘‘ Noise sur le Nil,” to 
which the judges of Toulouse promptly 
awarded a golden crown, thus making him 
eligible, in virtue of his three prizes, to 
membership in their body, 
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received 
Vie,” who none 
states that the 
distinguished. 
turned his 
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other 
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one 
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material needs, and at the end of the year 
isi? the three brothers, apparently with- 
out financial resources, founded the bi- 
monthiy review the Conseryateur Litté- 
ru.ire, which continued to appear regularly 
until abserbed by another publication fif- 
teen months later Victor, who was now 
nineteen years of age, had already earned a 
fast increasing fame through his ode on the 
“ Vendée,” his satire “ Le Télégraphe,” and 
his story of “ Bug Jargal,"’ which had ap- 
peared in the columns of the Conservateur, 
and through countless articles and criti- 
ciems. But with this more or less mori- 
bund renown he was not satisfied, and 
after the discontinuance of the Conserv- 
ateur he prepared himself for a deter- 
inined effort to achieve such a reputation 
in the world of letters as he felt. due to 
his talent It must be confessed, however, 
that he about this endeavor in a pecu- 
Mar manner In June, 1821, Mme. Hugo 
suddenly died, and Victor found himself 
absolutely upon his own resources, 
Hugo offered to allow his sons a 
pension if they would embrace regular 
profession, but the offer was unanimously 
refused, Victor already soof 
which he had earned by 
heart was filled with the confidence 
only genius—or folly—inspires. Ldneliness, 
weighed upon his; “ he could not 
live this way,’' naively remarks his wife, 
he sought M. Foucher and demanded 
the hand of his daughter. Victor and Mlle. 
Foucher head long been friends and play- 
mates; indeed, contrary to French custom, 
they had been for some time secretly en- 
gaged Despite the precarious outlook for 
the future, M. Foucher immediately 
sented to the match, with the 
however, that the young couple should wait 
until “le had demonstrated his 
ability to for a family. This the 
young in doing within a 
year's time, but this period of privation 
and doubt in the garret at 2 Rue du Dra- 
ton would have shaken a faith less firmly 
grounded in the of genius, 
In vain Victor publisher for 
his collected thanks, however, to 
Abel's surreptitious efforts, they were 
»brought out in book form in the Summer of 
1822, almost simultaneously with the first 
volume of Alfred de Vigny. Within four 
months the first edition had been disposed 
their author found himself in the 
of a fortune of 750f. Moreover, 
the King ordered a pension of 1,000f. to be 
paid the new poet, as a reward for his 
fiery tribute to royalty. Nothing now stood 
in the way of the marriage, and at twenty 
years of age Hugo took upon himself the 
responsibility of founding a family, while 
still dependent upon the problematic re- 
turn from non-existent productions of 
future industry. The darkest part of the 
journey, however, lay behind him; but little 
time was to elapse before not only France, 
but all Europe, was to ring with his name, 
about which were tater fought the relent- 
less battles of the romanticists and classi- 
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following 
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Immediately 
which was saddened 
of incurable insanity on the 
gene, the interrupted novel 
ande"’ was again taken up and finished, 
leading to a moderate increase of both 
fame and fortune. A more arduous and 
precarious undertaking was the founding, 
together with three well-known literary 
of the time, of the Revue Francaise 
exceedingly mild liberalism the 
publication, however, aroused the mo- 
bile fears of the Académy, and it was dis- 
despite the protests of Hugo, 
then, he later vainly 
against the usurpation of the 
third Napoleon, when he used the memora- 
ble “When liberty returns to 
France, I will To check the ac- 
tivity of Hugo in one line, however, merely 


men 
The 
new 


of 


continued, 
who 
protested 


protested as 


words: 
return 


resulted in directing it into other channels 
Poems flowing from his 
pen, and in 1826 a new and enlarged edition 


were constantly 
of his odes and ballads appeared, following 
the in book form of his “ Bug 
Jurgal.”’ In his ode the establishment 
of the Are de Triomphe the poet had shown 
signs of apostacy from his early 
ical convictions, and four years 
progress toward republicanism 
mistakable in his 


issue story 


on 


monarch- 
later the 

un- 
writ- 
at the 
Napoleon's 
‘* Duke’ 
attracted 


of 


was 
“Ode a la Colonne,” 
the insult offered 
iembassy to four of 
whose official title 
omitted. This 
attention, both account 
its merit and the occasion of its genesis. 
At twenty-five years of age Hugo had 
become chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and one of the most conspicuous of French 
writers, although he had as yet hardly pub- 
lished anything to have justified claims 
immortality. This, however, he now 
Stimulated by Baron Tay- 
lor, the Director of the Comédie Francaise 
and by the actor Talma, he set to work 
in earnest and completed his partially 
written play, ‘‘ Cromwell,”’ which, with its 
celebrated preface, was published in 1828, 
causing a cry of consternation from the 
classicists and a shout of triumph from 
the army of the youthful romanticists. <Al- 
though the drama was never produced, 
Hugo was now a marked man, both for 
friends and enemies, and when in the Au- 
tumn of 1829 “Marion de Lorme” was 
completed, following the appearance of 
‘Le dernier jour @un Condamné,” there 
was a struggle on the part of directors to 
secure the rights of production, the man- 
ager of the classic “ Odéon"’ even offering 
to sign the contract without having read 
the manuscript. The play was secured by 
the “ Comédie Frangaise,” but owing io 
the intervention of adhe censor, supported 
on appeal by the King, and of the revolu- 
tion of 1830, it was not produced until 
several years later, after the stormy suc- 
cess of ‘“ Ernani”™ had raised the author 


ten to avenge 
Austrian 
Marshals, 
wilfully 


widespread 


of 
was ode 


on 


to 
set about doing. 


; as 


| to the pinnacle of love, admiration, aud 
hatred. 

‘When will you return to Paris?" Hugo 
| asked Baron Taylor on the eve of the iat- 
ter’'s departure early in September, 1831. 
“On Oct. 1.° “ Well, call the commit- 
tee together for that date” he said; “I 
shall have something to read to them.” 


Within this period of three weeks “ Br- 


nani" was written. Approved by the cen- 
sor, its production was delayed by the 
timid doubts of the Minister of the in- 
terior, and then by the silent, but effect- 
ive, oppesition of the members of the com- 
pany, notably of the all-powerful Mlle. 
Mars. In lieu of the custemary “ claque,” 
a great crpwd of Hugo's friends and sup- 
porters, among whom were Balzac, 
tier, Berlioz, Thierry, and Piccini, 
admitted to the first production, at 
it proved, the opposition had 
organized the systematic and 
able attack that followed at 
performances ** Madame,” 
Ernest de Saxe-Coburg, to a mocking dame 
in adjoining stall, mis- 
take in laughing—you 
The with 
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at by modern 
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quite whether not he 
that he himself has done this in 
the present book, but he states that he has 
personally seen and studied all the pictures 
he 
exeeption 
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St. Petersburg, 
individual impressfons 
sound, ‘some of the mists which at 
ent the figure of 
have been dispersed.” 
Among the pictures he attributed to Gior- 
gione are half a dozen portraits. singularly 
lovely in the reproduction. Of these the twe 
that show most plainly the dignity and sub- 
tlety of the painter's best style 
* Portrait of an Unknown Man” in the col- 
lection of the Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram at 
Temple Newsam, in Yorkshire, (previous- 
ly attributed to Titian,) and the very beau- 
tiful so-called “ Physician Mr. 
Cook hus treated his con amore, 
and is not willing to from 
gione work which 
ascribed to him 
not, he thinks, by any 
may be made in the 
more of investigation perhaps un- 
fortunate that his in argument «is 
not better adapted to making converts from 
the ranks of the general 
this excellent little 
untechnical ader 
want a 
he 
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beyond the 
wide the subject 
as the comparison of Giorgione with Schu- 
bert and The following extracts 
will show the author's rather naive method. 
are alike 
expression. 


has been educated 


of 


Keat 


Giorgione. Schubert, and Keats 
in temperament and quality of 
They are curiously alike in the shortness of 
their lives and the fever heat of their pro- 
ductions But they are strangely dis- 
tinct in the manner of their lives. The dis- 
paritv of outward circumstances accounts 
for the healthy tone of Giorgione’s art when 
contrasted with the morbid utterances of 
Keats. Schubert suffered privations and 
poverty, and his song was wrung from him 
alike at moments of inspiration and of ne- 
cessity But Giorgione is all aglow with 
natural energy; he suffered no restraints, 
nor is his art forced or morbid. * * * Had 
Giorgzione lived aloof from the world, had 
not his natural reticence and sensitiveness 
been dominated by outside influences, he 
might have remained all his life dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions. a lvric poet, in- 
deed, but not a great and living influence in 
his generation. Yet such undoubtedly he 
was, for he effected nothing short of a rev- 
olution in the contemporary art of Venice. 
Can the same be said of Schubert or 
Keats? 
nor can it be said of 


Philip Sidney. 
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terton or Sir 
other poetic mind, retired 
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Bird-Lore for February contains a list of 
over fifty prominent ornithologists resid- 
ing throughout the United States and Can- 
ada who have consented to respond to stu- 
dents’ requests for information or advice, 
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and also an address on Audubon by Etiott 
Coues, letters from Audubon in Edinburgh 
to his in this country, outline lessons 
for the month study and reading, and 
other matters interest to bird lovers. 
Bird-Lore is by the Macmillan 
Company. 
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EMMA MARSHALL. 


Her Life Secciat in Her 


Diaries and Letters.” 


Interesting as are Mrs. Marshall's books, 
this memoir of a noble and useful life will 
be found even more fascinating; the whole 
“brief record,’ as the daughter and editor 
of the book, Beatrice Marshall, calls her 
biographical sketch, being largely told in 
extracts from her mother's diaries and let- 
ters, supplemented and woven together by 
her own recollections. In her preface Miss 
Marshall says her mother's— 


Lot 


Own 


east for the greater part of 


her life in cathedral cities, and for her 
they were pleasant places. She always 
loved the Old World calm and repose of a 
cathedral close, and the deep-voiced chime 
of cathedral bells; and worship beneath the 
storied Gothic roof of an ancient minster 
was to her a source of infinite spiritual en- 
joymeht. Long and intimate association 
with such surroundings developed in her 
unconsctlously the historic sense which she 
turned to account in her later stories, and 
enabled her with little effort to catch the 
charm and aroma of a vanished time. Le 
has seemed to me, therefore, only natural 
to divide this brief record of my mother's 
life into the periods during which she lived 
beneath the shadow of the five cathedrals 
of Norwich, Wells, Exeter, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, believing that the ‘story, though a 
comparatively uneventful one, ‘cannot be 
without interest to the many readers, old 
and young, for whom she has made bygone 
days in these old cities live again. 

Miss Moershall first attempts to recon- 
struct the Norwich of the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, with its graceful 
cathedral spire, its thirty-five old flint 
churches, its Blizabethan gateways, and 
its massive square gray castle, the city 
still enjoying the reputation of being an 
advanced centre of intellectual life. Two 
of its old celebrities her mother well re- 
membered—Amelia Opie, still brilliant in old 
age, and Elizabeth Fry, the ministering 
angel of Newgate, “fair, portly, and ma- 
jestic.." Other memories of its past still 
lingered round Norwich—the courtier-poet 
Surrey, Sir Thomas Browne, physician and 
echolar, and, nearer her own day, the 
schoolboy Nelson. 

The Martins went to live in Bank House, 
where six children, three sons and three 
daughters, were born, the seventh and 
youngest child, Emma, being born in 1830, 
at Northrepps Hill House, near Cromer, 
the property of Richard Gurney, who had 
loaned it to them for the Summer. 

The early pages of the book are full of 
interesting glimpses of little Emma Mar- 
tin's home life and. pleasures, which in 
her tenth year were brought to an end 
by the sudden death of her father after a 
very short illness. Mrs, Martin removed to 
nen’ Hamlet, where her eldest daughter, 
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shortly afterward married 
Thomas Geldart, and removed to Man- 
chester. Mrs. Geldart wrete a number 
books, including a memoir of Samuel Gur- 
of which Mr. Augustus Hare, 
of ‘The Gurneys of Earlham,” 
said: “In the vast library of already 
printed biographies of Gurneys and Bux- 
tons I have always found anything writ- 
ten by Mrs. Geldart an oasis of charm and 
interest in the Sahara.”’ 


The portrait of Emma Martin at the age 
of eighteen given in the book shows a 
most attractive face, her daughter telling 
us she was a bright, lively girl, although 
leading a life which was exceedingly quiet 
and uneventful. There were no dances or 
parties, but long evenings devoted to fancy 
work and reading aloud Scott's novels. 
Dickens and Thackeray were then coming 
out in monthly parts, and nowhere, Miss 
Marshall says, were they more. eagerly 
welcomed than in her grandmother's draw- 
ing room, the young girl thus gaining an 
intimate acquaintance with the best Eng- 
lish fiction, while Cowper’s letters and 
poems and ‘‘ Les Misérables’’ were great 
favorites. In poetry the young girl was 
most of all impressed by “ Hiawatha” and 
“ Evangeline,” a taste which led to a life- 
long friendship between Emma Marshall 
and tHe poet. 

Mrs. Martin finally decided to leave Nor- 
wich, settling at Clifton, where the family 
saw much society, which centred in the 
personality of Dr. J. Addington Symonds, 
the celebrated father of a more celebrated 
son, whose home, Clifton Hill House, full of 
curios and art treasures, was the resort of 
the best society of the place. Mrs, Martin 
was fortunate in bringing to Clifton letters 
of introduction to Dr. Symonds, who was 
a gentleman of the old school, of exquisite 
courtesy and wide reading. Dr. Symonds 
became greatly interested in Emma Mar- 
tin, his influence awakening in her a great 
love for art and literature. He sent her 
concert tickets and new books, directed 
her reading, and became a sort of literary 
godfather. With him the young girl! first 
heard the majestic choruses of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah,"”’ which always remained 
one of the most uplifting and mighty 
things in music for her. 

Shortly after her arrival in Clifton Mrs. 
Martin and her, daughters, were baptized 
at Christ Church, by .its vicar, the Rev, 
James Marshall, who, had. left the Scotch 
ministry for the #ng}ish,Church, marrying 
one of the daughters of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, the ,author.of several well- 
known books. An intimacy sprang up be- 
tween the families, which resulted in the 
marriage of Entma Martin to a gon of the 
Marshalls, a clerk in the West of England 
Bank, with but remote prospects of promo- 
mn. The engagement lasted for four 
years, thelr marriage occurring in October, 
1&4. Their first year was spent in a very 
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after WJric he Mr. Mar- 
appointed manager of the West 
Bank at Wells, a cathedral 
hills of Somerset, where the 
years of life were to be spent 
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that had gone before were 
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The Marshalls settled in Wells in 1856, 
the quiet and beauty of the old cathedral 
city being most grateful to her. Mrs. Mar- 
shall.possessed the faculty of making and 
keeping friendships, her Clifton friends 
paying her long visits at Wells, while 
many new intimacies were formed there, 
notably with Lucy Johnson, wife of the 
Dean of Wells, meeting at the Deanery 
many delightful people, as well as with 
Mrs, Church, wife of Canon Chureh, who 
was a brother of the great Dean of St. 
Paul's. 

It was not until just before the birth of 
her fourth child that Mrs. Marshall an- 
nounced her intention of trying to write a 
story. Mr. Marshall advised her to try it, 
by all means, adding that she wouid never 
finish it. Thus Emma Marshall entered 
upon her literary career, with but small 
hope of succeeding and but little serious 
ambition; litMe fancying her book was to 
be the first of nearly 200 volumes from 
her pen. ‘Happy Days at Fernbank”’ 
was a pleasing, fresh little story, whicn 
readily found a publisher, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall being delighted when the 
presentation copies arrived. 


In 1861 Mrs. Marshall sent a story to 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., which was the be- 
ginning of a connection between them 
which lasted until her death, Mr. Rich- 
mond Seeley becoming more than a mere 
publisher to Emma Marshall, adding to 
that relationship the r6le of literary ad- 
viser and personal driend, as early as 1806 
having published four of her one-volume 


Stories, 


. The Wells days were made happy by 
many friendships, and by the kind things 
said then and always about her books, but 
in 1869 it was decided to remove to Exeter, 
Mrs. Marshall's family then consisting -of 
seven children, one of whom was a baby 
in delicate health. The change from a 
delightful old house in the hills to one in 
a noisy street in the heart of the town 
was very great, but Mr. Marshall had been 
offered the post of manager in the Exeter 
Branch of the bank, and the increase in 
salary led to its acceptance. 

Mrs, Marshall’s.life at Exeter was at first 
saddened by the death of her mother at 
Torquay and the continued illness of her 
youngest’ child; while the whole family 
missed the fresh air and delightful walks 
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through 
Still, Mrs 
writing many new 
friendships, although 
gret the friends left 
came much inte in lectures for the 
higher education women, at 
Exeter, into which later in Glouces- 
ter herself with much enthusi- 
asm 

Just 
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be- 
rested 
of delivered 
a cause 
she threw 
ws she was becoming reconciled to 
iMxeter Mr. Marshall was called upon to 
‘eave it, Gloucester becoming their new 
home, the house containing the offices of 
the West of England Bank having a gar- 
den and fine old elm trees at its back, al- 
though situated on a mean street. The 
Triennial Music Festivals at Gloucester 
were among the keenest pleasures of Mrs. 
Marshall's life; Bach's ‘ Passion’ music 
inspiring a beautiful which, witli 
others, was published in a little white voi- 
ume’‘in aid of a child's hospital at Glouces- 
ter. 

It would be pleasing to touch upon many 
incidents and friendships belonging to the 
Gloucester days, and especially as to lect- 
ures for women which Mrs. Marshall found- 
ed and succeeded in keeping going for sev- 
eral years, as well as upon her home lite, 
her children, and many interesting circum- 
stances growing out of her books, the 
friendship with Mrs. Kingsley growing out 
of a reading of the latter's life of her hus- 
band being one of its pleasantest episodes, 

In -1878, the West of England Bank, 
which Mr. Marshall had served from his 
boyhood, closed its doors, not only sweep- 
ing away his position and income, even to 
the very roof over his family’s head, but 
also leaving him as one of the sharehold- 
ers in the bank burdened with debt, to 
clear which was to become Mrs. Marshall's 
greatest ambition and her lifework. With 
this end in view, all the furniture and per- 
sonal belongings of the family were sold 
and their home made in lodgings and fur- 
nished houses at Clifton until her purpose 
was successfully accomplished. Several of 


her children were educated through the 
kindness of friends, her husband making 
constant efforts to secure new business 
connections, but with very little success. 

The remainder of Mrs. Marshall's life 
story—nearly half the book, and covering 
the last twenty years of her life—is a rec- 
ord of hard work, successfully accom- 
plished, the main a of the family, 
the education and settling of the children, 
and the clearance of the burden of debt 
falling ope n her shoulders, and yet, great 
as was this gtrain, she always presented a 
brave, cheerful face to her family, her 
friends, and the world. 

The took is fully and interestingly illus. 
trated with portraits and views of cathedral 
cities in which Mrs. Marshall spent so.man 
years, is ener ame and bound, 
and will be found of greatest interest by 
all lovers of Emma = stories, as 
well as by all others who Gajoy a record 
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GOOD BOOKS ARE RARE 


BUT THE FOLLOWING ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
TO BE, BY ALL CRITICS, AS VERY GOOD:— 


(1) THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By HENRY 
HARLAND. . % z . $1.50 
Seventieth Thousand, 


. . . 


(2) HEROD: 
LIPS. 


A TRAGEDY. By STEPHEN eo 
I. 


+ . 


Twentieth Thousand. 


(3) PAOLO AND FRANCESGA, 
PHILLIPS. ‘ ‘ . ‘i > ‘ 
Seventeenth Thousand. 


By STEPHEN 
$1.25 


(4) POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. . $1.50 


Ninth Edition. 


(5) MARPESSA. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 50 cents, 
cloth; 75 cents,leather. «» + Tenth Thousand 


(6) THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By ELINOR 
GLYN. ° . Ang > ge . $1.50 
This will be ready next week. 


“Elizabeth,” says The London Daily Chronicle, ‘‘is a fas- 
cinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.” 


Order this in advance from your bookseller. You will have a great 
treat before you. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Third Impression in Press, 


« Tais delightful memoir.’’—QOutlook. 

«* More entertaining than any fiction.’’—Literary World. 

‘e Full of the romance of history.’’—Springfield Republican. 

+ Exceedingly entertaining and valuable.’’—Bookman. 

* it has all the charm of a good historical novel.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review 
«* An intensely fascinating book.’’—Living Age. 


«« The Baroness is charming and has much to say about many interesting per” 
sonatities and events.’’—WN. Y. Tribune. 


« A singularly attractive and interesting narrative.’’—Churchman. 


* Has a peculiar value for the light it throws upon the character and fortunes 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand and other great personages.’’— Christian Register. 


‘A notable contribution to the literature of historical memoirs.’’—Hartford 
Courant. 


‘A perfe:tly delightful book."’—Buffalo Commercial. 
«* Filled with tragedy and romance.’’—Home Journal. 


‘« One of the most remarkable and picturesque stories connected with the bloody 
Reign of Terror,’’—Argonaut. 


“ Asa picture of the Terror it is equal to Felix Gras’ romances. "San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


‘Valuable in many ways.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS. 3: 


These pages, telling of the love and adventures of the Baroness, also contain vivid ac- 
counts by eye witnesses of “ The Terror’’ and of the Courts of the beautiful Queen Louise in 
Prussia and the First Consul in France. " . ; 

If not to be had of your bookseller, this book will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publishers. Kindly mention The Times when writing. 


Henry Holt& Co., 


29 West 23d Street, New York. 


‘AN HISTORY 


A GREAT FIGURE IN AMERIC 


The celebration of the centennial of the accession of 


John Marshall 


as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has called public attention to his great qualities as a judge 
and to the commanding influence he exerted in determining 
the character and powers of the Constitution. A convenient 
volume comprising the facts and the importance of this great 
career is 


John Marshall 


In the American.Statesmen Series 
By A. B, MAGRUDER 


16mo, $1.25 








Sold by all Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO... . 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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JOHN PAUL. 
His Anecdotes of Me. Stockton— 
Walter Scott and Other Writers. 


Tue New York Times SaturpAy ReE- 
view of last week was ‘through ‘and 
throughout such a Stockton number that 
what I intend to say may seem a little 
like crowding, not the mourners, but the 
rejoicers, Nevertheless, as Mr, Gilder 
said in his remarks, you seldom hear 
Mr. Stockton laugh—you often see him 
smile. He is, indeed, ‘a beautiful smiler.” 
And his readers oon acquire the ac- 
complishment. I & not think that in 
general he moves. them to laughter. Rath- 
er. we chuckle inwardly over his “ infini- 
tudes of oddities,” as we feel sure that he 
does when he writes them. A hush at the 
end of his speech is sometimes more of a 
tribute to the orator than vociferous ap- 
Plause. It was probably after reading one 
of Mr. Stockton’s short stories that the poet 
wrote: 

I read a tale of the wizard's. 
That he gives such a comical twist, 
da feeling of gladness comes o'er me 
That I do not try to resist: 
A feeling of mirth and gladness, 
That is closely akin to toy. 
But resembles laughter onlv 
As a cherub resembles a boy. 

As a curious instance of how minds may 
run in similar channels, though a sea roll 
between them, I was once taking a late 
supper with Mr. Stockton and another at 
The Century Club, though I believe jt's 
down in the Directory as an “ association.”’ 
While picking away on a Welsh rabbit—or, 
it may have been a March hare—Mr. Stock- 
ton remarked that, as he had two experts 
on puns ready to hand, he wished to try 
a pun on them before he outraged the pub- 
lic with it: A gentleman asks a question 
of a boy who is fishing. The boy mumbles 
an indistinct “Why can’t you 
speak plainer?’ said the gentleman. 
“What have you in your mouth?” 
“Wums, wums,” answers the boy. “I 
thought,’ went on Mr. Stockton, “ I'd say 
this was the first instance I ever knew of 
anybody's really speaking with baited 
breath.” 

“ Oh,” 
splendid. 
things."’ 


response. 


said I, “give that to me. 
and you've no call for such 
No, he'd use it himself. Then I 
Suggested that he swear us both to secrecy, 
as it was too good to keep, and the 
chances were we'd either use it in print or 
tell it, unless put on oath. To secrecy we 
were both sworn, But on the way home a 
gleam of recollection came to me, and early 
next morning I looked up a bright friend, 
with a memory like a glue pot, and told 
him the story. ‘“ Where have we seen some- 
thing very like that?’’ Without a moment's 
hesitation he replied, ‘‘ Why, in F. C. Bur- 
nard’s ‘Inartistic Angler.’ Don’t you re- 
member Viator asks Piscator. ‘ With how 
fine a tackle can your true: angler take 
fish?’ And Piscator replies, ‘With the 
finest line from any of the old English po- 
ets, and with baited breath your 
angler taketh a fish.’ ” 

As I have no means at hand of verifying 
the quotation, I do not wish to be held re- 
sponsible for its dead-letter correctness, 
but you have the substance. 

I immediately wrote the result of my re- 
search to Mr. Stockton—and gleefully, I'm 
afraid. 

In return I received a copy of “ Captain 
Horn,’ on a flyleaf of which was written, 
‘with the unabated regards of the author.” 
I replied with a little book of verse I had 
lately published, and the regret that in 
this instance I had proved his béte noir. 

A very ready trick at repartee has 
Stockton, and he does not save it all 
the characters in his books, 
had just been made happy with twins 
blonde and one brunette—wrote him: 


It's 


true 


Mr. 
for 


one 


They looked upon us from the skies, 

And one was dark and one was fair; 

One did not like to come alone— 

So both came down the golden stair. 

Mr. Stockton, into whose home no divid- 
ing interests have as yet entered, replied: 

He looked frem out the golden skies— 

We may not name his name; 

He did not like to come alone— 

And so he never came, 

However, there are compensations in all 
things. The stork brings with him a bill of 
exceeding length, and the young that she 
lays at your door, unlike her own, do not 
grow their own feathers. They must 
clothed as well as fed. 

There are some things in the book busi- 
ness that no one can understand—and that 
I shall not undertake to explain. On the 
contrary, I wish to inquire. Getting hold 
of a volume of Mr. Stockton's short stories 
—'' The Bee Man of Orn, and Other Fanci- 
ful Tales,"I think it was entitled—I read 
it through at a sitting and with infinite 
delight, though most of the stories I had 
read separately and before. Not many of 
the great selling books of the day have 
I been able to read through, tackled I them 
never bravely. Judging from my own 
standpoint of pleasedness and taking the 
sales of some other books into account, I 
should say that this short story book of 
Mr. Stockton's should have sold in the 
first year of its publication about 450,000 
copies and be still keeping presses busy. 
But he told me the other day that in one 
six months’ return from his publishers, 
while there had been excellent sales of his 
other books, there was returned the sale of 
one copy onty of thé volume mentioned. 
This proves, I fear, that I'd have signally 
failed as a publisher. Yet I once pub- 
lished the first book of a now world-fa- 
mous humorist when about all the big- 
of the truly, truly publishers then 
publishing turned it and him down. 
wonder what—I was going to say posterity, 
but we'll limit it to another generation 
only—will say to the present favorites? 
Will a possible grandchild of mine—when 
as old as l—read “ Old Pipes and the Dry- 
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ad” as deiightedly ag I do every now and 
again? I hope so. As to Other books of 
to-day, that unaggrandized and as yet un- 
realized grandchild of mine may in his 
day read what he likes; I shall offer no 
suggestion, not even to the extent of sit- 
ting on the bedpost and making faces at 
him. But [ hope he'll be true to some 
of my old favorites. It would rather 
please me to come back and find him 
reading Walter Scott. For. notwithstand- 
ing the scathing criticisms of a great 
and popular humorist, I'm not prepared 
to go back on that rather clever man. 
In fact, I don't know a dozen members of 
the Authors’ Club who to-day could do 
better work than he did a good many years 
ago. And yet we have more material ready 
at hand to work upon than he had. 
if | were to-day 


Indeed, 
in the publishing business 
and my friend the humorist and Walter 
Seott came walking in, arm in arm, one 
with a “ Jumping Frog" in his pocket and 
the with “Ivanhoe” up his sleeve, 
and I had to make choice between the two, 
I'm afraid—well, I'm afraid that I should 
publish them both! For, though a little 
more than sixteen and much—oh! ever so 
much than ninety, the spell of the 
Wizard of the North Is still strong upon me. 
And when I fail, in response to a wave of 
his wand, to leap into the lists with Ivan- 
hoe and follow the wanderings of Quentin 
Durward—then, oh! my friends, take me 
out and quietly bury me. For you ean be 


other 


less 


‘well assured that I'm well dead. 
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back on Walter Scott! I! It 
so very long ago that, after 

of his wonderful romances, 
lust of battle upon me, I raided 
of the garden, bearing for 
the cover of the potato boiler, and 
with fell sweeps of a broadsword—that had 
just the breadth of a lath—exterminated 
kilted clans of armed and hostile thistles, 
The mullein stalks [ stalked and slaugh- 
tered in corners of much stricken fields. 
And on milkweeds [ had no mercy. 1 loved 
to see the white blood flow. It justified me 
in calling the foe “ white-livered ” 
why it is bad form to have a 
when a clean heart seems 
thing eminently desirable I 
Next to having no liver 
me, it would seem 
the proper thing to 
digress. 

Whack, slash, another 
And I chanted fiercely: 


though 
white liver 
considered a 
never 
at all to trouble 
that a white one were 
have. But perhaps I 


knew. 


milkweed down 


We'll quell the savage mountaineer 
As their Tinchel cows the game; 
They come as fleet as mountain deer— 

We'll drive them back as tame. 

It was death to the hated Sassenach! And 
certainly at any funeral my would 
add a new terror to death. 

It was on the rebellious neck of a tough 
old sunflower that my good sword came to 
grief. It didn’t much matter, though. When 
the remnant of it came to be used up on 
me subsequently and personally because in 
the white heat of my foray I had laid low a 
clan of china asters that for some purpose 
or other had gathered them in a round bed 
in the middle of the garden, I glad 
that there wasn't more of my claymore. 
As it was, I didn’t sit easily and comfort- 
ably even in the supposititious saddle of my 
hypothetical charger for several days—you 
may then imagine how it went with me on 
the hard wooden bench of 
house. 


voice 


was 


a real school- 

“Charger! How some words do puzzle 
a boy! What with reading in the wide 
range given me of John the Baptist’s head 
on a charger, and of knights with fair la- 
dies behind them on chargers, I really half 
the while didn't know whether 1 
was on foot or on horseback. My 
hension of the was finally some- 
what cleared by a picture in 
Bible. Never thereafter. 
handmaiden 


myself 
compre- 
situation 
in illustrated 
however, did the 
within our gates bring in the 
Sunday turkey on a platter that the picture 
did not become present to my mind. 

No, we're all getting old. Fifty sixty 
years hence people will be talking about 
now discuss those who wrote that 

Let us, then, talk of those who 
wrote so long before and have so long gone 
before, kindly. Our mothers loved them and 
to read them. The biggest of 
now isn’t very big at the best. 
that even our incandescent 
humor altogether 


or 


us as we 


long ago. 


us writing 

I'm not sure 
are lights of 
outshine the lights of 
other days along the doubtful coasts where 
humor fades on the far and dullness 
looms up close aboard on the weather beam 
and one doesn't half the time know wheth- 
er he ought to laugh or let on frankly that 
he’s bored. So let us be merciful to the boys 
of the past Even James Fenimore Cooper 
did some rather decent work when 
buckled down to it. I'd not like to see 
Leather Stocking and Uncas and a lot of 
the other redmen we read about swept 
quite into oblivion—though they did out- 
shoot me with a rifle and pulled a pretty 
long and strong bow as well. 

Somehow Byron seems to survive—even to 
have survived some of his critics. I see 
him reappearing on occasional centre tables. 
But I don't see any poetry that I 
like so well do his in the magazines. 
Would he be worth 50 cents a line if living, 
I wonder? 

And, too, it seems well for one to be cfvil 
to one’s contemporaries. There's no telling 
how many years they may outlive one. The 
other day I picked up in the Nantucket Li- 
brary a volume of poems by Alexander 
Smith. It was published quite lately—not 
more than forty or fifty years ago, [ think. 
In the back part of the book were 
tracts from all the leading reviews 
hemispheres, giving undiluted 
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him out from the long line of Smiths who 
have been filing across. the stage since the 
flood, and still file. ‘‘ A Seottish poet, 1830 
to 1807 that’s about all you can tell about 
him—and for that 
back of your dictionary 
us could tell who Robert 

When [ was a boy 
Poet who was just dawning—or rather had 
dawned shining all was 
then considered consid- 
him change his stock- 
after a row 
Alburgh to 
boat, 


you'll have to go to the 
Yet the 
Burns was. 
Saxe 


most of 
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Claymont, the Estate Where Mr. 
Stockton Has Lived Since Leav- 
ing New Jersey. 


SATURDAY RE- 


Home,” 


Tusk New YorK TIMES 


View's series of ‘ Authors at 


printed a few years ago, contained a sketch 


of Mr house at Convent Station 
N. J 


removed to Charles 


Stockton’'s 


readers know, he has sinc 


Town, West Va., 


As many 
where 
he has a residence bearing the name Clay- 
Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe's 
‘Literary Rambles at 
sketch of 


obviously based on knowledge de- 


mont néw vol- 
Hiome 


this 


ume, 
Abroad,”’ 
which is 


contains a place, 


rived from a recent visit. Readers will, no 


doubt, be glad to have it reproduced in our 


columns. 


Near the storied Shenandoah, at the west- 
ern base of the Blue Ridg« in that pictur- 
esque region of West Virginia, which 

Porte Crayon '’'—who lived in the adjoin- 
ing country—loved picture, lie Clay- 
mont, the present of Stockton, Jour- 
neying up the historic valley, through 
which for five cruel ebbed and 
flowed the tides of fratricidal war, we find 
two miles beyond Charlestown, where John 
Brown was executed, a driveway leading 
to the left from the high road; if we follow 
its curves for three-quarters of a mile 
through a wide stretch of woodland, we 
come to the country seat which is the ob- 
ject of our quest, 

It is set in the midst 
8,000 aecres—once owned by 
which 150 acres of diversified forest, 
and meadow are now the property of our 
fanciful magician. The mansion, planned 
by Washington, erected by Washington's 
grandnephew, and named for a Washing- 
ton homestead in England, is a venerable 
structure of buff-colored brick, of ample 
and imposing proportions, built in the se- 
date Colonial style. Dormer windows peep 
from the roofs, a tall tile-colored portico 
protects the northern entrance, a glass- 
inclosed conservatory projects from the 
south, a deep veranda shades the length of 
this front, and along the central part of 
the mansion rises—two stories high—to the 
eaves... Similar edifices, one utilized as an 
* annex for visitors’? and the other occu- 
pled by the servants of the family, stand 
at the eastern and western sides of the 
house and are connected with it by walis 
of brick, inclosing courtyards. The dwelling 
is pleasantly placed upon a slight eleva- 
tion among romantic and inspiring scenes; 
on the north, only an undulating strip of 
sward separates it from grand old woods; 
on the south, a wide lawn extends to ter- 
raced gardens, green pastures, and further 
forests beyond which a great expanse of 
the beautiful valley is in view, and many 
miles of the bordering mountain chain, the 
Blue Ridge, visible in fine weather to the 
heights which overhang the Potomac at 
historic Harper's Ferry. 

The interior of the mansion more than 
fulfills the promise of its exterior. A hall 
of baronial proportions, lined with hand- 
somely curved oaken panels, adjoins the 
entrance; opening out of this are’ the prin- 
cipal rooms~—parlor, dining room, library— 
all lofty and spacious apartments, taste- 
fully fitted and furnished, 


Adjoining the library is the -study in 
which the creator of Sarah Block, Mrs, 
Lecks, Mrs, Aleshine, and the procession 
of inimitable Stocktonian characters dic- 
tates the stories which delight the world 
of readers. Here the privileged visitor may 
sit with the master of the place—a quiet, 
mild-mannered man, slight of figure, vi- 
brant of voice, strong yet mobile of face, 
with hair and mustache of fron gray, and 
with large, dark, luminous eyes that behold 
everything about them-—-responsive eyes 
that dance with merriment or deepen with 
feeling. 

The study in which his literary work is 
done is of all places the one most meet for 
a Chat with the author concerning his 
books. It isa vast, cheerful, pleasantly 

“Tornished apartment, occupying the Western 
end of the mansion. Its six great double 
windows look northward into the forest of 
oaks and southward far along the sunny 
valley. An open desk stands near one win- 
dow and a large oval table holds a few vol- 
umes ,.of reference, but there fs little in 
the room to suggest the fiterary workshop. 
The usttal disorder of manuscripts, papers, 
and books is conspicuously absent, and we 
look In vain for some justification of the 
averment of a visitor that, while the touch 
of the lady is seen in the other apartments, 
the tiger evidently holds undisputed sway 
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By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Stringtown on the Pike 


SOTH THOUSAND 


Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated 


If you have not read “Stringtown” you will enjoy an introduction to the 


Judge, the Parson, the Colonel, old Cupe, and other characters in the book, all 


of which are drawn with such life-like evidences that “Stringtown on the Pike” 


has already assumed the position of the most original American novel of recent 


years. 


try itself. 


Kentucky is the scene of the story, whose scope is as wide as the coun- 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON says: “The personages in the book ought 
to live in the minds of men and women while the language lasts in which their 


characters are set forth. 


true to human nature, 
and unusualness—if I may use that term. 


I can say to any reader of this article is, ‘Read the book.’” 


They are human, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


They are virile 


They are absolutely 


And they are especially interesting because of their oddity 
The best and wisest thing 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 


in the study; except for an array of unan- 
swered letters upon the desk this room is 
as orderly as any other in that well or- 
dered house. 

The bookcase in the study is mostly 
filled with the different editions of Stock- 
ton’s own books, from “ The Ting-a-ling 
Stories” to “The Vizier of the Two- 
Horned Alexander," including translations 
into several languages; of these, cher- 
ished volume is an Italian version of ‘* The 
Griffin and the Minor Canon,” 
a young lady spending a Winter in Rome, 
who,made the translation, engrossed the 
whole book with her pen, illustrated it with 
spirited drawings, tastefully illuminated 
the initial letters, and bound the volume 
in sumptuous old vellum as an offering to 
her favorite author. Among the curios 
#@ipon the case are fantastic figures in 
flannel of the lady and tne tiger—in this 
instance the lady is riding the tiger—and 
of Mrs. Lecks equipped for shipwreck with 
an umbrella and a metallic case of pro- 
visions, her features being delineated in 
sepia upon a facies of hickory nut. An- 
other grotesque image, a diminutive Jap- 
anese manikin that savagely thrusts a 
great sword when his spinal cord is pulled 
upon, was the gift of Mary L. Booth, the 
late editor of Harper's Bazar, and repre- 
sents the “ Discourager of Hesitancy.”” A 
murderous-looking Oriental blade, which 
lies conveniently near, is probably dis- 
played with intent to intimidate the visitor 
who might be tempted to ask in person of 
the long-suffering author which it really 
was, ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger?’’ It may 
be safer to discharge the perennial ques- 
tion at long range and through the medium 
of the mails. 


In this study Stockton is, wnen at home, 
regularly engaged for about three hours of 
each morning. In his literary work he 
never writes with his own hand, but dic- 
tates to a deft stenographer; when we 
mention among the manifest advantages of 
this method his immunity from scrivener's 
paralysis, he exclaims in mock. dismay, 
‘But what if it should attack my jaw?” 


one 


Seated here, in the easiest of easy chairs, 
he narrates the first draft of his matchless 
stories, which usually—even to the conver- 
sations and the minutest details ~— have 
been constructed in his mind perhaps 
months before a word of them is written. 
Rarely there may be a question concern- 
ing some matter of the story, or a doubt 
as to the very best word to be employed, 
which must be duly deliberated or settled 
in the author’s mind before the dictation 
can be commenced or resumed, and, as 
“The Discourager of Hesitancy” is not 
permitted to prompt his creator with the 
whispered ‘‘I am here,’’ it sometfmes hap- 
pens that the stenographer has little or 
nothing in her notebook at the end of the 


session. Under favorable conditions 1,500 
words are an average morning’s work. 
From this first draft the copy for the 
printer is made by the eecretary in an up- 
per room of the house, whence the sharp 
clatter of the typewriter is inaudible to the 
howpenoigs ee ats a> 

The location at eckton'’s new home in 
this beautiful ma ey suggested the title of 
the superb Ift en jon of his works 
recently publishéd!'Bince his removal to 
Claymont, re¥isH@hiid reading’ proof for 
this Shenandoah edition ‘have occupied 
much of his time, and he has also written 
“several delightful short stories. As yet no 
completed work has been produced in this 
ideal retreat, but we may be assured that 
in other years he will here conjure addi- 
tional Stocktonése personages, combina- 
tions, and plots, and produce more of 


the work of | 


} 





‘* The * Lorna Doone” of American Fiction.”’—-The Interior. 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


The February BOOKMAN says: 
“* Eben Holden’ was unquestionably 
the leading book for the month, and 
was practically in a class by itself, 
probably exceeding in numbers for 
the ten days immediately preceding 
Christmas any titles issued in recent 
years, excepting in cases of accumu- 
lated orders given in advance of pub- 
lication.” 


“The marvellous success of ‘ Eben 
Holden’ is as much a compliment to 
the great American public as to the 
author. . . . ‘Eben Holden’ is a true 
book; it is pre-eminently a story of 
Americans for Americans. We have 
long heard calls for what should be 
the great American novel; here we 
have the nearest approach to it. In 
American literature we have now a 
perfect representation of a typical 
American character.” 

—Philadelpbia Telegraph. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN SAYS 


“It is a forest-scented, fresh-aired, bracing, and wholly American story 


of country and town life. . .. 


If, in the 


far future, our successors wish 


to know what were the real life and atmosphere in which the country folk that 
saved this nation grew, loved, wromght and had their being, they must go 
back to such true and zestful and poetic tales of ‘ fiction’ as ‘Snow Bound’ 


and ‘Eben Holden,'” 


12mo. Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50, At All Bookstores, 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


those droll delineations of human character 
which, for his readers, make old earth a 
sunnier, and happler abode, and which 
“will outlive a thousand laughs, because 
fun is only their color and not their sub- 
stance,”’ 


The Rejection of “David Harum.” 


WILLARD E. KBYES, Boston, writes to 
THE New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“T should say that at least once a week 
since ‘David Harum’ began to be talked 
about I have run across something like this 
in a newspaper: ‘*‘* David Harum,’’ of 
which more than 500,000 copies have been 
sold, was fejected by half a dezen publish- 
ers before finding one who saw its extraor- 
dinary merit.’ The men and women who 
read manuscripts for the half dozen-pub- 
lishers alluded to seem, to have received 
this thrust with indifference, meekness, or 
contempt, for they have not taken up the 
cudgels to defend themselves. I am sure, 
nevertheless, that in the opinion of most 
professional writers the readers who de- 
clined to recommend ‘ David Harum’ for 
publication showed excellent good taste, 
and have no occasion for remorse. The 
book, as a book, is almost as trashy as 
‘When Knighthood, Was in Fiower,’ and 
the character of David, cleverly drawn as 
it is, will not save the story from the 
early fate of ‘Helen's Babies.’ Nobody 


who knows anything about books can read 
two chapters of ‘David Harum’ and not 
discover that an amateur wrote it. Certain 
turns of expression and labyrinthine efr- 
cumlocutions betray on almost every page 
the hand of the mercantile gentleman 
turned author. 


“The Story of an Untold Love.” 


“FE. F. B.,”’ New York, writing rather 
strongly of Paul Leicester Ford's “ Story 
of an Untold Love,” says to Tur New 
York Times SaturDay Review: “I am 
unable to understand to what purpose this 
book was ever written. It is very difficult 
to believe that the same mind which con- 
ceived the stern, heroic, self-abnegation of 
Peter Stirling could have created that 
cheaply martyred sentimentalist, Donald 
Maitland, and dubbed him hero. The au- 
thor must have been enamored of his one 
idea, self-sacrifice, for only passion could 
have borne’ him to such extraordinary 
lengths. Self-sacrifice is never beautiful 
or admirable for its own sake. It may be 
at times noble, but it borrows its nobility 
from its purpose, and is consecrated by its 
unselfish implications, Také away from 
self-sacrifice its motive, the welfare of an- 
other, and it becomes morbid, pitifu't, and 
repulsive. It is akin to the fanaticism of 
those pious anchorites who crucified their 
flesh by self-inflicted tortures. 
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OFFICIAL ENGLISH. 


No scholarly reader of the reports of 
the official proceedings taken upon the 
death of Queen Victoria can have omit- 
ted to take notice of the excellent Eng- 
lish in which they were couched. It was 


It rose to, and kept, 
As Sir Henry 


more than “ good." 
a high rhetorical level. 
Campbell-Bannerman said in the House 
of Commons about of the 
meeting of the Privy Council that ac- 


the report 


cepted the new sovereign, it was “ state- 
ly language.” Even the speech of ac- 
cession, if we may call it so, eminently 
personal as it so plainly was in sub- 
stance, had and held this same rhetor- 
ical note. And the few proclamations 
which the new sovereign has had to pro- 
mulgate, about the old officers continu- 
ing to exercise their functions, about the 
changes necessary to be made in the 
Prayer Book, and so forth, have this 
same rhetorical quality, easily to be rec- 
ognized but with difficulty to be defined. 

Where did they get it, one asks him- 
self. The answer is easy. Of course the 
precedents must have been consulted, 
and their language adopted wherever it 
could be, in all these official outgivings, 
but no English scholar could be deceived 
about the ultimate source of this very 
good English. It was the English of the 
seventeenth century, the English of the 
King James version and of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is the very best Eng- 
lish, and when a critic like Matthew 
Arnold tells us that it ts not good Eng- 
lish prose, and that good English prose 
did not come in until the eighteenth 
century, we are at liberty to entertain 
our opinions of him. 

Some of us must have been moved to 
envy at this ready adaptation of “ state- 
ly language,"’ and been moved to wonder 
what would have happened if our au- 
thorities had been which of 
course they could not have been, to take 
public and formal notice of an equally 


required, 


significant National event. Some years 


ago, during the second Consulship of 
Grover, as a matter of fact, a musical 
composition, for chorus and orchestra, 
was produced by one of the German sing- 
ing societies in this town. After the con- 
cert, an American visitor, being asked by 
a German violin player in the orchestra 
what he thought of the work in questian, 
made answer that he supposed it to be 
“ good enough for an Emperor.” ‘* Well,” 
rejoinder, ‘I bet 


was. the pertinent 


President Cleveland could not have done 


st. Likewise, some of us must have 


wondered whether President McKinley 
could have done this good English. But 
why not’ Whoever knows the English 
Bible has only himself to blame if he 
cannot acquire a good, not only a plain 
but an impressive, English style. That 


was the “ classical training’ of Abraham 


Lincoln, just as it was of. John Bunyan. 
One might wish, without any religious 
“ Anglicanism" whatever, that a knowl- 
edge of the Prayer Book were as common 
us a knowledge of the Bible. But who- 


as 


ever reads these British official outgiv- 





ings with appreciation of their style, and 
who also knows his Bible and his Prayer 
Pook, will be at no loss to know from 
just what “ wells of English undefiled ” 
the dietion of the speeches and proclama- 
tions has been drawn. The moral is too 


obvious to need an explicit pointing. 








LIVES OF THE LIVING. 


Our country has fairly well escaped, 


despite the rage for invading privacy 
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with which we are charged by our Brit- 
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too well “campaign lives" of 
Presidency, the story 
of men of real distinction generally 


awaits, with us, their withdrawal from 


the stage, and to a distance in time which 


gives their biographers a better per- 
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circles. 


NEW YORK, 
spective. Among the exceptions we have 
referred to there are two of considerable 
interest, the life of Franklin Pierce by 
Hawthorne and the life of Mr. Lincoln 
by Howells. Both of these writers were 
subsequently in the public service, where 
they did credit to their patrons and 


themselves, but this must, we think, be | 


considered as the chief evidence of any 
peculiar value in their biographic efforts. 
Except for this result, and for the fact 


that each could be relied on to tell. the | 


truth as he saw it as to his subject, the 
biographies might, without loss to the 
world, have been unwritten. 

In England, where reticence is sup- 
posed to be instinctive, and where it is 
certainly industriously preached, per- 
sons much in the public eye are extreme- 


ly exposed to biographers, chiefly friend- 


ly, not to say flattering. Such books as | 


the recent “ Life of Lord Rosebery” are 
neither uncommon nor, so far as appears, 
generally disapproved. The “ brilliant 
future behind him "’—to 
phrase attributed to half a dozen wits 
as to half a score of stutesmen—is re- 
counted with grave minuteness, and his 


borrow the 


countrymen are left with considerable 
hope of its renewal. In their time Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Bright, and Lord Jonn 
Russell were served in the same way, 
though with what degree of consent on 
their part we cannot say. Men and 
women of letters have been more suc- 


cessful in preserving the seclusion to | 


which they are traditionally entitled, but 
they also have suffered, or sinned, in 
this direction more than is true of their 
congeners in America. In France, on the 
other hand, noted people of all sorts 
seem to live under the electric light of 
“indiscrétions.” The French 


teem with revelations of the most amaz- 


papers 


ing intimacy, and the books therefrom 
compiled are correspondingly numerous 
For the greater part—by far the great- 
er—the impression given of the person- 
alities chosen for description is monot 
onously and suspiciously favorable. The 
atmosphere of “réclame” prevails, and 
mutually pleasant, not to say profita- 
ble, relations between biographer and 
biographee are obvieus. 

That there is a tendency, and appar- 
ently a growing tendency, toward this 
kind of writing in our country, cannot be 
denied. So far it has been pretty well 
confined to what we may call the ephem 
eral press, and even there it is more 
often tempered with something like crit 
icism. It very rarely takes the form of 
professedly sober biography, and it does 
not have the general co-operation of per- 
sons of real standing in their respective 
Apparently our noted people, 
particularly our literary class, take their 
work more seriously and themselves 
rather less so than is the case with our 
Gallic friends, or even some of our Eng- 


lish brothers and sisters. We do not p 





tend to say to what the difference is due, 
but we shall not be sorry to see it per- 


sist. 





MAGAZINE POETRY AGAIN. 

The publication in THe SatTurnpDAY ReE- 
View of last week of two striking poems 
by John Icrnest McCann, both originally 
printed in journals not of the first prom- 
inence among literary periodicals, mas 
naturally cause some to ask if the author 
had failed in some Way to gain an en- 
trance into the sacred arena of magazine 
literature, and if that might not be an 
evidence of the truth of the oft-repeated 
ussertion that there is some sort of u 
ring among the magazine editors and 
writers. Now, there is in a sense a ring. 
It consists of the editors and the men 
who have already won their spurs in lit- 
erature. The door of the editorial sanc- 
tum is always open to such men as How- 
ells and Stockton and Crawford. The 
ditors are glad to see the color of the 


typewriter ink used by these men in their 





work. But in these days men of this sort 


seldom send manuscripts to magazine 


editors. The editors have to go and ask 
them to write and have to offer them 
pretty substantial sums to induce them 
to respond favorably. 

But on the other hand there Is no ring 
which exciudes the work of such writers 
as Mr. McCann. 


good reasons why his poems and those 


There may be many 
of writers of his kind are not oftener 
» pages of the monthly period- 
icals. Magaz 





» editors do not search in- 
Their 


rhythmic 


dustriousiy for poems. mail is 


sorely burdened with litera- 


ture, and they have enough to do in 


sorting the fair from the utterly worth- 
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‘less. It is not often that a really fing 
| Poem enters the sanctum unannounced 
; through the mail bag. When it does, it 
is warmly received. But it may not al- 
| Ways be suitable to the particular mag- 
azine to which it has been sent. Frer 
quently it proclaims sentiments opposed 
+ +o: theese which lie at the basis of the edi- 
| torial policy of that publication. Often 
the poem is on a topic already touched by 
| verses long awaiting opportunity to get 
Again the 
poem may be too long. Any or all of 
fo things may have happened to pre- 
' 





into type in that periodical. 


ent the very poems which were quoted 
| last week from finding places in the lead- 


| 
ing literary magazines. 


The truth is that poetry is employed in 
the magazines very often simply to fill 
out a page. A long poem must be one of 


no small merit to command publication in 
| spite of the fact that it cannot be used 
| a8 filling. But it is safe to say that not 
one magazine editor in a thousand would 
willingly throw away the opportunity 
to make known a fine poem simply be- 


cause it was a long one. 





lt is to be regretted that people give as a 
general thing so little definite thought to 
the choice of words—the formation for 

| themseives of an individual and cultivated 
One is so careless in the choice 


| THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 
| 
| 
1 


} vocabulary. 
} of the word caught up for workaday use 

“any old thing''—why not? The “fine” 
} words may be kept for better occasions. 
| But company words, like company manners, 
| betray to the undoing of those who use 
them The word that is used by the un- 
|} cultivated person for its fine effect makes 
one the reverse of that desired. It is the 
j inconsistence whose appearance is at once 
noted For a word may not be casually 
| taken into one’s speech by irrelevant adop- 
| tion. The process of acquiring words is of 
great importance to the serious lover of 
requires an infinity of 


language and it 


pains. 


There is the evolution of a slang word, 
e, to its incorporation in Janguage, 
which is a study that includes, by the way, 
gleanings of value to the ordinary student 
of literature as well as to the philologist. 
The origin may be from an ordinary and 
humble source at home; it may come from 
the far West, from the mystical East, and 
the bit of history that belongs to it is some- 
| times lost when it attains a permanent 
| place in the enrichment of language, a place 
it seems created for. That an ephemeral 
expression, a chance hazard of the fitting 
word, should gain such dignity of place, 
should be accepted so unquestioningly 
seems wonderful. But the success of slang 

due to a very simple reason: its capacity 
for usefulness; its happy translation of 


or phra 





something expression was lacking for be- 
fore. This usefulness, and not always the 
pieturesqueness of the slang itself, is the 
responsible quality for its introduction and 
incorporation in language. 
favor is variable, and the ex- 
word or phrase that is not 
necessary dor not last long; we hear it 
suddenly it is too much, 
we have had enough and it slips, forgotten, 
int the background Like the music hall 
song nd popular airs, there is a constant 
recession of newer things, the whim of one 





Popular 


istence of the 


everywhere; and 


moment, forgotten or passé the next. 

The run of a slang phrase has always 
| had a significant relevance with regard to 
contemporary usage, but the too frequent 


use of an expressive word cannot be too 
much deprecated. It is so easy to become 
iddicted to a fdvorite word, to desire to 
illustrate its appositeness whenever pos- 
ible, until one’s friends or readers become 
iware of it as a sort of stock belonging 


and familiarity brings boredom, if not con- 


tempt rhe contempt comes when the word 
is misused and misapplied, as is sometimes 


Indeed, to have the right word in the 
right place is an art, and the judicious 
selection of a vocabulary is work that may 
continue through one’s life until no thought, 
no matter how flexile, how intangibly deli- 
eate, but can find its correlative expression 
in well-chosen language. We all remem- 
ber the strong lesson in art Mr. Barrie 
taught in ‘Sentimental Tommy,” when 
Tommy lost his chances of a school prize 
for an essay, because the right word 





would not come. Any might have done, ex- 
cept to the real artist, whom the “ inevi- 
table’ word alone will satisfy. 


The adoption of a word means something: 
we vecome its sponsors. 
words, as of company or_books, there is 
an absorbing charm and a need for dis- 
criminating judgment. 

There is nothing more to be desired than 
a cultivated voice, soft and clear of enun- 
ciation, with expressive inflections and 
without needless emphasis or trickery of in- 


tonation, If with this could go a choice of 
word simple, direct, graceful, and free 
from ornate strain for effect, how charm- 
ing and much to be valued a combination 
we would have! The effectiveness of the 


bit of slang, of the Jocally flavored word, 


can be made artistic and appreciative, can 
be individualized into enhancement of per- 
sonal characteristics, But out of the prop- 


er hands how swiftly the use of such a 
word degenerates, coarsens, becomes un- 
pleasant to the ear. 
Genius has been defined as the “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains,’’ and culture as 
| ‘the power of doing easily what you don’t 
like to do."’ The little things of every day 
that seem so casually trivial often become 
\ the pegs on which we hang our great mis- 


‘ 





In the choice of | 
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| 








takes. They seem.of small importance, 
the combinations of vowel and consonant 
sounds. We grow so easily careless, so 
slipshod in our-speech, forgetting that lan- 
guage, being the key of speech, and speech 
the expression of our individual selves, its 
importance could hardly be exaggerated. 

The first steps to the use of words and 
their proper selection are not difficult; 
once taffen, one’s journey in the language 
and gracious amplitudes of intelligent 
knowledge is begun, and one would not if 
one could retrace them. 

The quest for the word we desire is an 
alluring one; its fugitive gleam baffies and 
eludes, but when found it is the perfect 
pearl and it holds the meaning one wished 
to express. 

Was it not Mr. Aldrich who said very 
beautifully: 


And in a sentence like a rosebud furled, 
Lies half the wistful wonder of a world? 





And this reealls the exquisite phrasing of 
Tennyson in his ode “‘ To Virgil,’ where he 
speaks of- 

All the charm of all the muses often flower- 
ing in a lonely word 

The necessity is a very vital one for us to 
select, modify, and make simple our vocab- 
ularies, and to understand the use of word 
values as an artist does his colors. 

There are times when “ most progress is 
most fiilure,"’ but there is never a time 
when faithful and painstaking effort in the 
right direction will not bring us nearer the 
goal we have in view—the *‘ well of English 
undefiled,” which we can assist to keep 
pure and limpid. 





ENGLISH HUMOR AND AMERICAN. 


A writer in the ‘*‘ Contributors’ Club” of 
the December Atlantic says that ‘“ we 
Americans plume ourselves on our sense of 
humor,” and adds, ‘never was assump- 
Pharisaical Our humor has 
not ripened long enough in the cellar to 
have the tender mellowness of the best 
English vintage.” As examples in proof 


tion more 


of this statement, he declares that we 
have never produced fooling so delightful as 
the ‘“ Ingoldsby 
Ballads,’ 


Legends’ or the ‘“ Bab 
nor any idyllic pictures so charm- 
ing as “Cranford” nor any extravaganza 
so delicate as “ Alice in Wonderland.” We 
have merely ‘‘a fondness for buffoonery, 
not yet elarified by any instinctive sense 
of beauty, as it is In the case of the Ital 
ians.”’ 

If our humorous literature is 
that of the English—which we are quite 
unwilling to admit—it does not prove any- 
thing about our 


inferior to 


“sense of humor,” but 
only shows that we lack the power to em- 
body the humorous view in literary form. 
‘Cranford and “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
were written in England, but they are 
more widely known and more generally 
loved here than there. This the statistics 
That the 


of the publishers prove * sense 


of humor” is generally diffused in our 
country is evident to any one who- has 
lived for any length of time in different 
parts of it. Any one who has talked with 


New Humpshire farmers, Maine guides, 
Michigan lumbermen, Western plainsmen, 





and the “average man” anywhere from 
‘*Georgia to California’’ must have been 
struck with the fact that those of Amer- 
ican birth were alike in a peculiar mental 
attitude, as well as in ready appreciation 
A joke is 
never met with 
the blank stare of misapprehension It is 
hard to define this 


of a witty use of words rarely 


lost on an American—it Is 


“mental attitude,’ 


but it is certainly a humorous one There 





is a tendency at once to srotesque exag- 


geration and to ironical understatement, a 


perception of the absurd incongruities of 
life and a disposition to estimate things at 
their true vaiue, and a settled gravity of 
manner in the face of ridiculous situa- 
tions, all combined into a peculiar tone of 
mind which is recognizable at once It 
makes the unliterary American an amus 
ing companion These characteristics are 
so universal that they are true folk- 


qualities,’ the result, possibly, of National 


institutions President Lincoln, our rep- 


resentative man, exemplified them, but no 


more perfectly than hundreds of hi 


coun- 
trymen do, and that he did so is one rea- 
son for his great popularity That this 
general attitude is a humorous ane and 
leads readily to the humorous view of all 


subjects presented can hardly be denied. 


We do not agree with the contributor 
that the productions of American humor 
are decidedly inferior to those of English 
origin, even if we admit that the element 
of genial kindliness is oftener found in 
English than in American humorists. The 
‘“ Biglow Papers,’’ including the prose in- 
troductions, are equal to any 
satire written in the mother country during 
her long history. Artemus Ward's old 
showman is conceived in the true spirit 
of comedy. Time was when humorous 
sketches appeared in the ‘ Contributors’ 
Club.’ The fact is that humor takes many 
forms; with Swift it is with Car- 
lyle, bitter and saturnine; with Dickens, 
grotesque allernating with melodramatic. 
The contributor quotes with approval Ste- 


humorous 


Savage; 


venson’s classification of ‘‘ honor and hu- 





mor and pathos” as the vital qualities of 
a true humanity, but says that “ with- 
out an antecedent sense of pathos, the 


humor is not humor at all," an assump- 


tion directly contrary to Stevenson's prin- 





ciple, for he distinguishes the three as 
independent elements. There are few hu- 
moris it is true, In whom there is not 
a passionate love of justice, and fewer in 


whom there is not an underlying love of 
humanity, but the manly mind shrinks from 
expression of tenderness, be- 
weak 
ment, as in the case of Sterne and Dick- 
ens. Expleiting the pathetic is the cheap 
device of hypocrites, and the robust ine 
tellect shuns even the remote suggestion 


the publi 


cause it so easily runs into senti- 


ay 





Le a em conte amet 


of sham. 


the less truly humor on that account. 
The contributor takes occasion to 
at our comic weeklies as vulgar and 
literary as compared with Punch. 
Punch, and we hold no brief for its Amer- 
ican counterparts, but there several 
points to be remembered in 
them. First, Punch is old, and any one 
who will examine the volumes of thirty 
ago, with their dreary iteration of 
commonplace puns, will find that it is 
srowth from small beginnings. Secondly, 
Punch for the lettered class; American 
comic papers are for all. Thirdly, the Eng- 
lish caricaturist has a great advantage 
in the fact that English society is full of 
ridiculous survivals from the past, 
of which have a picturesque quality. 
Lord Mayor, the Established Church, 


gird 


are 


comparing 


years 


is 


The 
the 


House of Lords, the army, the fox hunter, | 
la powerful 
| is probable that almost every reader who 


are all essentially absurd. Put a Judge, 
a Bishop, and a footman, each in his own 
livery, in a drawing, and you have a car- 
icature ready made. The Englishman has 
a fund of ridiculous matter to exploit, 
most of which our forefathers left behind 
when they came to this country. Conse- 
quently, the drawings in Punch are humor- 
ously expressive of human foibles, but can 
any one read the letterpress except the oc- 
casional! short poems? There has been noth- 
ing so good in it as Bunner's “ Short Sixes ” 
for years. 

American humorous writing is at present 
superior to English humorous writing in 
one particular, and a very important par- 
ticular it is. The American humorist car- 
ries in his subconsciousness the demo- 
cratic idea. He has a profound regard 
for the citizen, his humble pleasure, his 
hard-won rights, and his sense of inde- 
pendence, and a thorough dislike of 
feudal survivals. In Mr. Astley’s last 
book he develops the humorous situations 
that might be conceived to arise from the 
introduction of an Arabian Jinee in@o Lon- 
don society. The incongruity is very amus- 
ing, but nothing more. Had Mark Twain 
or any other American humorist treated 
the theme, the admirable opportunity af- 
forded for satirizing modern civilization 
would have been seized on, as it has been 
in the “Prince and Pauper”’ and the 
“Yankee at King Arthur's Court.” In 
the same way, Mr. Stockton gets nearer 
the truth of life than does Mr. Jerome. 
American humorous writing rests on a 
broader philosophical basis than does the 
corresponding work of Englishmen. Of 
course, the moral is not obtruded, but its 
perception is part of the intimate nature 
of the writer, and it gives his work body. 
There is so much superficial nonsense in 
Engiand that it obscures the fundamental 
incongruities of society, which are the true 
theme of the humorist. One who does not 
perceive that, though American humorists 
lack in ‘“‘ mellowness”"’ and “ literary qual- 
ity’’ they look clearly and intelligently 
on the great human questions, must fail 
to estimate the humor of other countries 
at its true value. 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY — MRS. 
STOWE’S TESTIMONY. 


Through the courtesy of James 
Allen, author of “ The Choir Invisible’ 
and * The Reign of Law," we are permitted 
to print a letter from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, giving her impressions of Ken- 
tucky slaveholders, as derived from per- 
senal knowledge of them obtaifled while 
she was living in Cincinnati. Mr.-Allen 
had writen to Mrs. Stowe seeking informa- 
tion as to the historic background and 
basis of *‘ Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin,” and this 
leiter was her reply. it has never been 
printed before: 


Lane 


14 Forest Street, Hartford, Conn. 
April 30, 1886. 
Dear Sir—In reply to yours of April 17, 

allow me first to apologize for delay from 

the fact that I am an attendant on the sick 
bed of my husband, who is siowly sinking 
under what the physicians declare an in- 

curable disease. m 
In relation to your letter I would say 

that I never lived in Kentucky, but spent 

many years in Cincinnati, which is ‘sep- 
arated from Kentucky only by the Ohio 

River, which, as a shrewd politician re- 

inarked, was dry one-half the year and 

frozen the other. My father was President 
of a theological seminary at Walnut Hills, 
near Cincinnati, and I traveled and visited 
with him somewhat extensively in Ken- 
tucky, and then became acquainted with 
those conscientious and excellent slave- 
holders delineated in ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 

I saw many counterparts of the Shelbys— 

people humane, conscientious, just, and 

generous, who regarded slavery as an evil 
and were anxiously considering their duty 
to the slaves. 

But it was not till I had finally left the 
West and my husband was settled as Pro- 
fevsor in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
that the passage of the Fugitive Slave law 
and the distresses that followed it drew 
this from me. The whole story is given in 
the introduction in the red-lined edition 


of “ Uncle Tom,” which can be had if you 
apply to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park | 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

T shall forward your letter to them, and 
if you send to them you will undoubtedly 
receive it. Yours truly, 


H. B. STOWE. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT, 


All students of folk-lore know that ver- 
sions of the story of the ‘‘ House that Jack 
Built” may be found in the legendary 


; ' 
American humor, as a rule, does | the tradition of St. Christopherus and the 
not incline to the pathetic, but is none i fairy realm romance of Cinderella. 


| session a liltle book, coverless and stained 
un- 

We love | 
| the Jewish Origin of the Celebrated Legend, 
| The House That Jack Built.” 


a} 
| count of this little bdok. 


| Planatory introduction, or preface: 


many | 


| form of its composition, or jhe particular | edited by @xperts and made ready for the | 


|} accommodated 
} an ancient parabolical hymn, sung by the 


all | 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 49, 1gor. 


There recently came into the writer's pos- 


yellow with age, which bears upon its title 
page this inscription, “‘A Kid, A Kid, or } 


The articles 
on children's books of bygone days, which 
appeared in Tut New YorkK TIMES SATUR- 
DAY Review in the Autumn, have aroused 
such widespread interest in that subject 
that readers may be interested in an ac- 
It was published | 
in 1835 at the New Juvenile Book Store in 
New York, and contains the following ex- 


This account of the Jewish origin of the 
celebrated popular legend, ‘The House 
that Jack Built,” is taken from the London | 
Congregational Magazine: “‘ As the occu- 
pations and pleasure of childhood produce 
impression on the memory, it 


has passed his infantile days in an English 
nursery recollects the delight with which 
he repeated that puerile jingling legend, | 
‘The House That Jack Built.’ Very few, 
however, are at all aware of the original 





subject it was designed to illustrate. And 
fewer still would suspect that it is only an 
and altered translation of 


Jews at the feast of the Passover, and 
commemorative of the principal events In 
the history of that people. Yet such is the 
actual fact. The original, in the Chaldee 
language, is now lying before me, and as 


| it may not be uninteresting to the readers | 


of The Congregational Magazine. I will | 
here furnish them with a literal translation 
of it, and then add the interpretation, as 
given by P. N. Leberecht, Leipsic, 1731." 


This preface clearly indicates that the 
Hebrew version of this parable was accept- | 
ed as authoritative by some students in tine 
eighteerth and early in the nineteenth 
century, and this book, containing an Eng- 
lish translation of the interpretation of ine | 
‘‘parobolical hymn,’”’ doubtless found its 
way into many households. Perhaps our 
great-grandparents were all brought up on 
this version of the familiar rhyme. 

In the modern editions of ‘‘ The House 
That Jack Built,” pictures of the rat, the 
eat, &c., are duly presented on the pages 
as they are brought into prominence in the 
text, and this same idea is carried out 'n 
this oll editicn of the Hebrew version, for 
each page is adorned with a crude wood- 
cut representing the animal or object intro- 
duced in the lines of the poem, which ap- 
pear bereath the picture. At the bottom 
of each page the interpretation of the lines 
is given The’ poem begins with the 
couplet: 

A kid, a kid, my father bought, 
For two pieces of money: 
A kid, a kid. 

The interpretation of these lines is as fol- 
lows: “ The kid which was one of the pure 
animals denotes the Hebrews. The father 
by whom it was purchased is Jehovah, who 
represents himself as sustaining this re- 
lation to the Hebrew nation. The two 
pieces of money signify Moses and Aaron, 
through whose mediation the Hebrews 
were brought out of Egypt.’ The next 
verse introduces the cat: 

Then came the cat and ate the kid, 
That my father bought, &c. 


The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom 
the ten tribes were carried into captivity. 


The dog next appears in the text: | 


Then came the dog and bit the cat 
That ate the kid, &c, 
The dog is symbolical of the Babylonians 
The woodcut on the page following these 
lines is especially amusing, for a hand is 
represented as coming forth from the 
clouds holding a staff: 
Then came the staff and beat the dog, &c. 
The staff signifies the Persians. 
A crude picture of smoking kindling wood 
represents the fire, which is introduced in 
the next lines: 





Then came the fire and burned the staff, 


c. 
The fire indicates the Grecian Empire 
under Alexander the Great. 
Then came the water and quenched 
fire, &c. 
The water betokens the Roman, or fourth | 
of the great monarchies, to whose domin- 
ion the Jews were subjected. 


the | 


A very strange looking animal appears on 
the next page. The artist doubtlessly in- 
tended it to represent the ox which is re- 
ferred to in the lines accompanying the 
picture: 


Then came the ox, and drank the watér, 


Cc. 

The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, 
who subdued Palestine, and brought it un- 
der the caliphate. 


Then came the butcher, and slew the 
ox, & 


Cc. 

The butcher that killed the ox denotes 
the Crusaders by whom the Holy Land 
was wrested from the hands of the Sara- 
cens. 

A hideous skeleton with bat-like wings, 
bearing in his hands a cross bow and ar- 
row, represents the Angel of Death who 
destroyed the but¢her. 


Then came the Angel of Death, and 


killed the butcher, &c. 
Death manitice the Turk- 
a 


The Angel of 
ish power, by which the land of Palestine 


was taken from the Franks, and to which 
it is still subject. 
Then came the Holy One. blessed be He, 
And killed the A 1 of Death, 
That killed the butcher, &c. 


The interpretation of the last line is ag 
follows: a 

The commencement of this stanza ts de- 
signed to show that God will take signal 


immediately after 
the Jews are to be re- 
f th 


n ona | ve under the 
"fone expected 


ad Mes- 

It is impossible /to'°d® “justice to this 
quaint little book in''tih afticle without il- 
lustratioris, for the*pictlirés of the meek- 
looking kid, the snarling cat, the ferocious 
dog, and the other objects already referred 


to, add immense interest to the text and 
furnish abundant amusement to _ the 


| classes 


; Literature 


| Physical 


| ger, 


ents, and there perchance he may find, as 
did the writer, a copy of this little volume 
to add to his collection, 


The Books..of. 1900—Ciumbs. of | 


Comfort in the Totals. 


From The Literary News for February. 
While every magazine and newspaper in 
every country is giving its readers statis- 
ties regarding the book production of the 
year that ended a century the thoughts 


1900 will be alive in the year 2000? Which 
show the elements even of the life of an 
ordinary generation? What has been added 
to the literature of the world that will ele- 
vate, inspire, and comfort our children 
and children’s children? 

Book life is as mysterious and uncertain 
as hyman life. 

We give below a table of statistics com- 


| 





paring the book production of last year and | 
the year 1890, A special feature of 1900 was | 


the new lease of life taken in new gar- 


ments of the books that really have lived | 


for many generations. The good novels, the 
well-loved poets, the many ‘“‘ books that are 
books’ which the publishers have had 


shelves of the steadily increasing libraries, | 
outnumbered the new books in their special | 


a great lesson 
the signs of the times! 
1899, -—-— 

New 
Edi- 
tions. 
183 
35 
14 
ao 


to those who read 


—--1900.-—— 
New 
Edi- 

tions, 

662 
30 
45 
210 


7 
11 


New 
Books. 
749 


New 
Books. 
616 
513 
482 
431 
411 


258 


Fiction 

Law . 

Juveniles 

Education 

Theology and Religion.393 

Polit. and Soc. Science.226 

Biography, Correspond 
ence 

History 

Poetry and Drama. 

and Col- 

lected Work . c04 

and Mathe- 

matical Sctence.....176 3 y 24 
Description, Geogra- 

A: Ul Rr 190 $ e 4 
Medicine and Hygiene. 120 33 7 
Fine Arts, Il. Gift 

NDS 606 oc tanqakwe 194 x 22 
Useful 23 3 
Philosophy ........... & $ 10 
Domestic and Rural... ! ‘ 12 


27 


225 
291 


192 


49 
a6 


39 
ay 


TO LOVERS OF AN. 
TIQUE FURNITURE, 


“The Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers,” the on.y adequate book on 
this subject, is rapidly making its 
way with all book lovers, antiquari- 


| ans and collectors. 


Part II. of the book has just been 


| published, and has increased the re- 


come and stay: Which of the books born in | 


W.S. M., 
“ Book 


spect of good authorities. 
writing in the current 
Buyer,” says: 

“The book deserves very high 
praise. It is written out of abundant 
information, with skill. conciseness 
and vivacity Judging from these 
two opening parts, Miss Singleton has 
made a good book in a field where 
none existed before. We have many 
treatises on old English, French and 
[talian furniture, but the American 
furniture of the past two hundred 
and fifty years has until now lacked 
its historian. In Miss Singleton it has 
found a_ chronicler wise. fluent, 
conscientious and sure of a very 
large audience.”’ 


Part Il. tells of the fine and mas- 
sive mahogany pieces of which our 
American ancestors in the South 


| were so proud, with most beautiful 
| illustrations from original photo- 
| graphs, hundreds of which have 
| been made for this book. 


We have a handsome prospectus 
which we will send to those inter- 


| ested, 


208 | 


356 | 


Sports and Amusem’'ts. 4! c 7} 


Humor and Satire.... 4 3: 2 


Total. ..sesese +. 4,749 
4,490 


6,356 
Within the last few years it has been 
proved that the first popularity of a book 
has absolutely nothing to do with its final 
place in literature. The psychology of the 
reading craze that has made all the world 
wonder as novel after novel found its 
10,000 readers, and some two, three, and 
four times that number ts worthy of study. 
An American writer has recently sought 
the aid of scientific phraseology to explain 
the mystery. He says: “Such phenomena 
indicate an interruption of the action of 
the higher brain centres, and in conse- 
quence an undue activity of the lower 
brain centres,’’ and he thinks that a dif- 
tused hypnotic suggestion is at the bottom 
of the big sales enjoyed by many novels 
of the pust few years. 

Under these conditions it is cheering to 
find the publishers depending upon healthy 
brains enough to make it profitable to bring 
out the literature which has established 
its claim to permanence. 

Humor was almost entirely absent from 
the books of 1900. Bangs, Stockton, and 
“Mr. Dooley’ gave us some studies of 
human nature with this rare element of 
life, but as a rule all was serious, although 
not as hopeless and pessimistic as in some 
of the years gone by. 

The year brought several fine biographies 
of men who have left the world wiser, 
brighter, and better, and books on art, 
music, and drama appeared which will 
prove of permanent benefit to those who 
study diligently, as well as to those who 
only enjoy. Musicians and actors and act- 
resses received special attention. 

Thirty-five books dealt specially with wo- 
man, her place in the world, her rights 
and duties, her chances in business, her 
privileges at home, her means of making 
herself beautiful physically and mentally, 
and her great opportunity 
wrongs in the opening century. 

Fifty-three volumes were published on 
South Africa, the Boers and President Krii- 
and twenty-five treated of China, 
many of them taking their origin in the 
new political problems that make all in- 
formation about these countries of vital 
importance, 2 

The literature of science, especially of ap- 
plied science, received very important ad- 
ditions, and all the various inventions con- 
nected with electricity may be studied with 
profit in the books of 1900, 


The Queen’s Account of a Visit 


from Tennyson. 


From the Queen's Private Diary, Aug. 7, 1883. 

After luncheon gaw the great Poet Tenny- 
son in dearest Albert's room for nearly an 
hour; and most interesting it was. He is 
grown very old, his eyesight much im- 
paired. But he was very kind. Asked him 
to sit down. He talked of the many friends 


to right many | 


1,866 | 


he had lost, and what it would be if he did | 


not feel and know that there was another 
world, where there would be no partings; 
and then he spoke with horror of the unbe- 
lievers and philosophers who would make 
you believe there was no other world, no 
immortality, who tried to explain all away 
in a miserable manner. We agreed that, 
were such a thing possible, God, Who is 
love, would be far more cruel than any hu- 
man being. He quoted some well-known 
lines from Goethe, whom he so much ad- 
mirés. Spoke of the poor Lily of Hanover 
[Princess Frederica of Hanover] so kindly; 
asked after my godchildren, He spoke of 
Ireland, and the wickedness of ill-using 
poor animals; ‘‘t am afraid I think the 
world is darkened; I dare say it will bright- 
en again.” 

I told him what a comfort “In Memori- 
am" had again been to me, which pleased 
him; but he said I could not believe the 
number of shameful letters of abuse he had 
received about it. Incredible! When I took 


‘leave of him, I thanked him for his kind- 


ness, and said I needed it, for I had gone 
through muck and he said: ‘ You are so 
tive nly 7. ote to iit ie e Pali 
‘ve only a year 0! o to live, bu sha 
y to anything 


Send this coupon: 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


34 Union Square East, New York. 


send me full partiqulars concerning your 


antique furniture, 


RENTANO’S announce 
for the MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY ONLY a 


GENERAL 
CLEARANCE 
SALE. . 


Of Surplus and Slightly 
Shop-worn Stock in all 
lines of . . 


LITERATURE 


All books offered at 
this sale at great reduc- 
GOODS SOLD UNDER THESE 


CONDITIONS MAY NOT ‘BE 
EXILE. 8 EOE 


9. 31 Union Square, 
Brentano’ s, #0" 21are» 
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ONCERNING 
CHILDREN. 


BY 


Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman, 


Author of Women and Economics. 

The Outlook says: ‘‘Every parent ought 
to read this book.”” The New York Mail 
and Express says: ‘‘ One of the most help- 
ful books we have seen.’ The New York 
Press says: ‘‘Should be read by every 
mother inthe land.’’ The Nea» York Times 
says: ‘ Wanted, a philanthropist to give a 
copy to every English speaking parent!” 


Your Bookséller Has It. Price, $1.25. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston. 


OEE 


THE BEST RECENT 
HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


At Odds with the Regent 


By BurTON E, STEVENSON. 
With frontispiece, ramo,. Cloth, $1.50 


Boston Courier.—'* One of the finest examples of 
the romantic historical novel.” 


St, Lowis Globe-Democrat.—‘‘ lt deserves a place 
among the best of the recent historic novels.” 


Philadelphin Public Ledger.—" Fall of incident, 
and with a charming love story interwoven.” 


Sold by all Booksellers or by the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


<<PEACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 


tinct a character as David. Harum.” 





. mm 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


For a Valentine 


——LOVE-— 


A beautifully bound and decorated book of stories selected from McClure’ s Magazine. 
HESTER CALDWELL OAKLEY 


ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Love in a Fog, i ; 

The Captain of the Aphrodite, 
The State Against Ellsworth « , ‘ 
JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


Ottenhausen’s Coup, ; 
Accordin’ to Solomon, . : ; 


50 cents, 


MARY M. MEARS 


Large lGmo, 


“Since Stevenson laid aside his pen 
there has not appeared in English 
speech anything so worthy of the 
word perfection as Booth Tarkington’s 
‘MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE.’ It isa 
piece of literature. It is a poem, an 
idyl, the very flower of romance, and 
the one exception, in this weary his- 
torical array, which seems to have 
breathed into it the breath of immor- 
tality.”—S/. Pau/ Dispatch. 
41st Thousand. 


| and 
| firmed about a year before. 


Iliastrated in Colors. $1.25. 


“The most American story } ever 
read,” says Dr, Barrows, President of 
Oberlin College, speaking of 


The Darlingtons. 


‘“‘Tae best story I have read for a 
year,”’ writes a member of the Book- 


“A little plain, ordinary common 
sense on the subject of the criminal 
and his relation to the social system is 
not unwelcome,’ says the New York 
Sun, ‘‘and the reader will find it in a 
series of stories ot the under world 


under the title of 
lovers’ Club, “and | have read a great 


Powers That Prey.” | | ey". 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 
143-155 East 25th Street, New York. 
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Meditations of the Heart. 


Col'ec ed, 
With 


A Book of Private Devotion for Old and Young, 


Adapted, and Composed by ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVI. 
Introduction by Rev. Dr. GUSTAV GOTTHEIL. 
16° ‘ ° . ° . . . . $1.25 


This attractive little volume has ben compiled from Jewish and 
Christian sources. Among the writers who fin! place in the book are ; 
Henry Ward Beecher, Gustav Gottheil, Edward Everett Hale, F. de 
Sola Mendes, Lyman Abbott, Minot J. Savage, Samuel Schulman, 


James Martineau, Charles Voysey. Apart from ‘ts vaue as a manual 
of devotion, the volume contains many of the best thoughts of th: 


master minds of the world. 


an 


it will find a wide welcome, and a large circle of apprecia- 


Bishop Henry C. Potter. 
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making labor of love, its mo- 


to quicken the devotional spirit with a se- 


noble 


tive 
Christian Register 
little 
quotations 


ries of and serene.” 


*‘ Miss 


expressions at once 
Annie Jose 
and 


Levihas compiled a excellent vol- 


in its 


phine very 


included pages appropriate from 


for all 
all creeds meet in 


has 
all lite! 
It is a book especially fitted for the. young; 
mon brotherhood, and truly she answers the question, ‘Have we not 


Hath not N. Y. Times. 
more satisfactory devotional 


ume 
There are prayers 


in it 


the masters in ature. occasions. 


com- 


ill 


Father? one God created us?” 
I have 


ontain 


one 
compilations, and few 


Margaret E. 


seen few 


more elevating and helpful thoughts." Sang- 


which « 


ster. 


G. P. PUTNAIT'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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A NEW BOOK BY KATHARINE 7YNAN 


A Daughter of the Fields 


12mo, $1.50 
A Story of Country Life in Ireland. 


Meg ©’ Donoghue, the ‘‘ Daughter of 
the Fields,” the 
of ancestry 
the 
French convent, 
the 


The 
Handsome 


Oh, 
What a Plague 
Is Love ! 


with romantic tradi- 


tions noble in her veins, 
with 


Brandons of a 


ern 


culture and gentle, breeding 
faces in the mod- 
duties of life, 
the 
rural admira- 
charm as well as in 
their truthful rendering of actual con- 
ditions. Few can compete with Miss 
Tynan in the telling of a romantic love 
story, and this of Meg O'Donoghue and 
Gervase Fitzmaurice is one of her best. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


spirit practical 


lilustrated. 
$1.50 


farmer and thus becomes 
figure in 


their idyllic 


12mo. ee 


central scenes 


ble in 


12mo. 75 cents. 


By 
Katharine Tynan 


2 
ay 
Katharise Tynan 


CHICAGO. 
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| to the King 


nt Rie wig.” 


FEBRUARY: 9, 1901. 
HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
The Death of McDonald Clarke, 


J. G. WOODWARD, New York, writes to 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 

“I was very much interested in the 
recent articles in Tnhe New YorK TIMES 
SatuRDAY Review on the late McDonald 
Clarke. Please allow me space to correct 
an error regarding his death. He is repre- 
sented to have been ‘ found dead in a cell,’ 
which was not the case. Mr. Clarke was 
arrested on Broadway by an officer, under 
the impression that he was intoxicated and 
thrown in the common cell for vagrants, 
which so maddened him that in the morn- 
ing he was found to be a subject for the 
asylum on Blackwell's Island, to which he 
remember him when a child, 
intimate friend 


my grandmother being an 


| of the family with whom he boarded and to 


whom he was very much attached. He was 
absent from home some days, an 
thing for him. They traced him to Black- 
well's Island, where they found him very 
sick from exposure in the damp cell of the 
jail in which he was confined over night. 
ladies visited him, my grandmother 
being one of them. They found him per- 
fectly sane and able to recognize them. 
The following day he died. 
from old Grace Church, corner of Rector 
Broadway, where he had been con- 
The Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, who had been very much inte rested 


| in him in his later years, officiated.” 


The Roycroft Edition of Emerson.. 


W. D. COBB, Hanover, N. H., writes to 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“In Tar New York Times Saturpay RE- 
view of Jan. 26 there appeared a letter 
written by R. A. Dix which is quite in- 
teresting because of its inaccuracy He 
charges Mr Hubbard of Roycroft fame 
with having ‘ improved Emerson's essay 
on ‘ Friendship" and published the essay 
improved An edition of Emerson's 
Essays, published at Philadelphia in 1889 
by David MeKays, and one published by 
the John W. Lovell Company, New York, 
nearly ten years ago, have the 
* Friendship’ word for word as 
in the Roycroft edition, 

‘Careful comparison of Hubbard's 
edition with that published Ticknor & 
Fields in 1861, and the later Houghton-Mif- 
flin edition, reveal three unimportant varia- 
tions. On Page 18 of the Roycroft edition 
a sentence begins * Pleasant these jets 
of affection,’ &¢ The next “nce be 
* Deli« a just 
eounter,” &« 

In the Ticknor & 
Mifflin editions 
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iry the Seventh, first Tudor. His mother 
{ Gaunt’s reat-grandchild, clain hir 
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eir, His son, Henry the Eighth, 
Sixth, the King won, but he hates 
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YORK | 


rule of Cromwell is not even mentioned, 


The rhyme begins: 

‘' The Romans*e'er England once felt sway. 

The Saxons after them led the way, 

They tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 

They both of them got from the Normans’ bow, 

William the Conqueror leng did reign, 

William, his son, by an arrow was slain, 

Henry the First was a scholar bright, 

Stephen was forced for his crown to fight. 

Henry Second, Plantagenet’s name did bear, 

Coeur de Lion was his son and heir. 

Magna Charta was gained from John, 

Which Henry the- Third put his seal upon, 

Edward the lirst was a hero bold, 

The Second by rebels was bought and sold. 

Edward Third was his subjects’ pride, 

But his grandson Richard was pushed aside, 

Henry Fourth was a sensible wight, 

Henry Fifth went to P®ance to fight 

Henry Sixth like a chicken did pout 

When Edward, t cousin, kicked him out 

Little Edward the Fifth was murdered in bed, 

By his dark uncle Dick, who was knocked on 
the head, 

Henry the Seventh, In fame he grew 

Henry the BHighth was as fat as a pig 

With Edward the Sixth we had promising days, 

But Mary made fire and fagot blaze 

Her sister, Queen Bess, was a glorious dame 

Then shuffling King Jamie from Scotland came, 

Charles the First a martyr was made, 

Charles, his son, was a ‘ comical blade 

James the Second, when hotly spurred, 

Ran away, do you hear me? from Billy the Third. 

Queén Anne was victorious by land and by 

Then to George the First did the people agree 

George the cond had much trouble and fear 

Before he got rid of the young Chevalier 

George the ) did not very much shine, 

But George Fourth was a gentleman fine 

The sailor William next fd sueceed, 

And Ll girl Victoria reigns now in 
steac 
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Mumford’s “Oriental Rugs. 

R. P. R. of New York writes “The 
several articles which have appeared !n 
Tuk New York Times SarunDay Review 
on this beautiful book hav« interest- 
instructive reading. more particu- 
the exhaustive statement in the 
Jan. 26. It may be stated that 
Mr. Mumford work is ne of the best 
books issued in the United States during 
the oo. The author, through all its 
pages, Keeps to his subject, and the 
reader never tires very page awakens 
a desire to read the next to the 
finish 
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A Novel Collection, 
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York, writes to THe New Y 
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A Book 


That Made 
A Science 


O ONE who is curious about the 

mysterious records of character 
which Nature writes clearly on the 
human hand shouid miss reading 


The Laws 
Sc entific Hand-Reading, 


By William G. Benham. Few books 
have aroused wider interest, or evoked 
more respectful praise. The consen- 
sus of opinion is that Mr. Benham 
has lifted palmistry from the level of 
charlatanry and placed it on a firm 
basis of science and law. The series 
of 800 illustrations from life enable 
even the beginner to become profi- 
cient in the art. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


8.8 MACY aco 
Mae 
Wit and Wisdom 


of the Talmud, 
BY 


MADISON C. PETERS, 
72¢. 


A wealth of proverbs, beautiful par- 
ables, witty sayings and quaint 
legends. Interesting and instructive 
from beginning to end. 


14TH 8ST. 


Justice to the Jew, 


by the same author. 


Published at $1.25 ; 
Our price, 


- 39c. 


In ordering by mail please mention 
this paper. 





FIFTH EDITION 
THE ROMANCE OF 


L’AIGLON 


Authorized translation from the French 
of Carolus. 


16MO, CLOTH ..,.. 


BRENTANO’S, 
34 Union Sq. N. Y. 


Flisha Gray, 


the noted electrician, whose sudden death has 
ust shocked the scientific world, has left a 
legacy in his delightful trio of yolumes on 
NATURE’S MIRACLES, 
Vol. I. Earth, Air, Water. 
Vol. LL. Ene Heat, Light, Sound, Explosives. 
ve 1, Electr: 


50c, 


city and Magnetism. 
hey dre familiar talks on Science—untechni- 
cal, lucid, and fascinating in style. 

““T have been fairly amazed at the penetration 
of your insight into all the subtle interconnec- 
tions of the various sciences with each other,’’— 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, author of ‘' The Ice 
Age in America."’ 

ecorated cloth, 60c. 


net r volume. 
ORDS, HOWARD & HUL' 


ERT, N. Y. 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF moos IN 
BELLES L RES 


IS NOT ONLY A BRO srry IN 
BRIEF OF ‘'THE MOSHER BOOKS," 1891- 
1900, INCLUSIVE BUT AN EXQUISITE 

LITTLE BIBELOT IN ITSELF. SENT 
POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING 


veers B. Pera as 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1901. 


men of the present day.’ Dear, 
grandmothers! It is comforting tO know 
that ‘ frequently ’ they were ‘ married,’ and 
perhaps, occasionally one of them married 
frequently! Frederic Harrison's (!) state- 
ment that ‘ Keats, in his first effort to 
soar, poured out raw and tawdry stuff,’ 
is funny, too. : 

‘I was led (or driven) to the writing of 
this letter by reading in the latest issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly that ‘ prosperity, 
material progress, and undisputed suprem- 
acy have sapped the National backbone’ 
of Great Britain! I was dazed for a mo- 
ment, but I suddenly remembered that I 
was reading ‘a letter from England,’ and 
that constituted the editor's ‘ recommenda- 
tion to mercy.’ ” 


virtuous 


“Eleanor.” 
HOMO SANE, Roxbury, Mass., 
NEw. YorkK TIMES SATURDAY 
“All lovers of Mrs. Humphry 
‘Eleanor’ may be grateful to the critic of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
for her appreciative and sympathetic 
review of that rare and exquisite work. 
The fundamental law in ‘ Eleanor’ shows 
a high-minded woman stooping to treach- 
to maintain her fancied rights. ‘This, 
leading motive in Mrs. Ward's work, 
Rice seems to overlook by her sur- 
‘noble 
rival.’ 


writes to 
REVIEW: 
Ward's 


the 
Mrs. 


attitude toward her unconscious 
Both by that painful scene with Lucy, 
Eleanor so ignobly pleads for the 
maintenance of her love for Manisty, and 
the masterly scene of Eleanor’s confes- 
sion to Father Beneke, Mrs. Ward places 
herself among the great novelists of all 
time by her frank avowal of the purely hu- 
man and her illustration of the profound 
truth that ‘the heart has reasons that rea- 
son does not know.’ 

“Mrs. Rice writes of Eleanor's ‘ renun- 
ciation.” Do we renounce a thing that we 
are obliged to abandon? Eleanor fights 
tooth and nail for her cause until the last 
moment, when, weakened by mortal illness 
and overwhelmed by internal evidence, she 
yields to the inevitable. 

‘Permit me to add to my argument by 
the extract from Renan which Karénine so 
fitly chooses for the motto of his biography 
of George Sand: ‘ Le devoir de la critique 
he saurait-étre de regretter que les nommes 
n’aiest pas été autres qu'ils ne furent, mais 
d'expliquer ce qu’ils turer nt.’ 


“The Riddle of the Universe.” 


“ A. B.C." of Grass Valley, Cal., writes to 
THE New Yor«K Times SatuRDAY REVIEW: 
“The Riddle of the Universe,’ by Prof. 
Ernst Haeckle of Jena is even in its Eng- 
lish translation a splendid epitome of the 
latest achievements in the scientific world. 
The name is misleading, for it is in no sense 
a book of riddles. Barring Schopenhauer, 
Prof. Haeckle is in my opinion the great- 
est of the modern German writers. Prof. 
Haeckle is not a materialist, but a pro- 
nounced evolutionist, and on religious sub- 
jects is an extreme rationalist. 

“Singulariy enough, Haeckle ignores 
those great discoveries in hypnotism, which, 
by affording a means of natural explana- 
tion,have done more to undermine the super- 
natural claims for religious manifestations 
than all the physical science. In the minds 
of many it has knocked out not only emo- 
tional revivals but spiritualism. Both clair- 
voyance and mind reading are generally 
accepted as possible by every one who has 
investigated them. They explain many of 
the riddles of the universe. Prof. Haeckle 
stoutly maintains that the so-called free- 
dom of the will is a delusion. Inclination 
and motive, in his opinion, govern the will, 
and these in their turn are controlled by 
that environment which makes character. 
Of course by the term ‘environment’ are 
included temperament, taste, education, and 
association.”’ 


Dr. Doyle’s Political Campaign. 

ARTHUR UPSON, St. Paul, Minn., writes 
to Tue New YorK Times SaTuRDAY Re- 
view: ‘ During the recent Parliamentary 
elections in Scotland Dr. Conan Doyle, the 
Liberal-Unionist candidate for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh, was described on 
the nomination papers posted at the door 
of his headquarters as by occupation ‘ au- 
thor.’ The name of his opponent, by a 
laughable chance, appeared directly under- 
neath, coupled with the title of ‘ publisher.’ 
In the contest the publisher won, but it is 
the first time in many years that the au- 
thor of ‘Sherlock Holmes’ has gotten the 
worst of it from one of that title. 

“One evening before election, while ad- 
dressing a mass meeting in Operetta Hall, 
in Chambers Street, Dr. Doyle, after a 
fervent appeal to the voters of the division, 
expressed confidence in their courage to 
stand by the principles for which he had 
just been pleading. It happened that in the 
rear of the hall there stood one of those 
hard-headed ‘canny Scotsmen’ who view 
with ill-favor any remarks of too sanguine 
a nature, and are willing to make no con- 
cessions to campaign eloquence. Near the 
close of his address Dr. Doyle remarked 
that he fully expected to be returned as the 
choice of Central Edinburgh to a seat in 
Parliament. This, it would seem, was too 
much for the matter-of-fact Scot, for at 
this point his deep, sonorous voice rolled 


Cree the hall in solemn warning: 
= boot ye're nae oot o’ the wuid yet, 


laddie! et! % 


“A Sorrow’s Crowa of Sorrow.” 


“Cc, EB. H.” writes to THe New Yor« 
Times SatuRDAY Review: “In THe New 
York Times SaturpDay Review of Jan. 12 
Lawrence 8. Mott refers to a ‘ curious mis- 
take of Zangwill’s in one of the closing lines 
of “The Mantle of Elijah” in attributing 
the quotation “a sorrow’s crown of sor- 
row" to Dante instead of Tennyson.’ The 
‘curious mistake’ is not of Mr, Zangwill’s 
making; quite the contrary. What Dante 
wrote may be found in the story of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, Canto V. of-the * Inferno’: 

“eee dol ore 


eres 


felici 
Soha’ mise! x 


and Tennyson's lines, as will be seen, are 
of the great Italian's 
them thus: 
“ee © a anaes of ob woes - 
of our happy days 


‘ But the ‘ original idea ' is from Boetius: | 
fate fortunae infelicissi- 


‘the first of the series tok cic i 


| ThatSum Paid for a Manuscript, the 


Ashburnham “ Evangeliarium.” 


From The Lendon 

The splendid MS. of the ‘* 
tuor,"’ which for over sixty 
in possession of the Earls of Ashburnham, 
has this week been sold by private treaty 
by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
to a purchaser who does not wish his name 
to appear, but who, it may be said, is not 
an inhabitant of England. The price paid 
is £10,000, probably the highest sum ever 
paid for a single volume. Regret will be 
very widely and keenly felt that this yol- 
ume has not been secured for the nation, 
for, if the Treasury would not sanction the 
outlay, there are many wealthy collectors 
who would gladly have contributed gener- 
ously to a common fund for its purchase. 
But the opportunity, which has been open 
for the past two years, is gone, and it is 
searcely likely that the MS. will be 
again in England. 

The history of the volume, of the 
most important and beautiful examples of 
early goldsmiths’ and jewelers’ art in exist- 
is definite and simple. It belonged for 

centuries to the Abbey of Noble 
founded A. D. S34 by the Em- 
the Pious, at Landau, on the 
Constance. There is a _ tradition 
that the MS. was given by the Emperor at 
the time of the foundation of»the abbey, 
but this cannot be correct, as the writing 
is of a much later date. The Abbesses had 
the rank of Princesses of the empire, and 
tradition that this volume was car- 
ried before them in processions of State, 
with the sword of justice. It remained in 
possession of the Abbey until its dissolu- 
tion in 1808, when pensions were allotted to 
the Canonesses, and they were allowed to 
divide among themselves the contents of 
the treasury of the Abbey. This book, fall- 
ing to the share of the Canoness An- 
toinette, Baroness von Enzburg, after her 
death was purchased by Baron Joseph de 
Lapsberg, who sold it to Boone, the Lon- 
don bookseller, in 1846. It was almost im- 
mediately sold to the late Lord Ashburn- 
ham. It was exhibited by the present Earl 
at the Society of Antiquaries in June, 1880, 
and is fully described in the “ Vetusta 
Monumenta,” issued by the society in 1885, 
the description of the covers being by Mr. 
Alexander Nesbitt, F. S. A., and that of 
the text by the present chief librarian of 
the British Museum. The two covers of 
the volumes were reproduced in facsimile 
for the ‘* Vetusta.” : 

The binding is formed of stout boards 
lined on the inside with ancient embroid- 
ered silk and covered on the outside with 
beaten gold, the upper cover, with our 
Saviour on the cross, the surface with 
raised borders and lines of fretwork -in 
gold, and studded with 327 emeralds, sap- 
phires, carbuncles, pearls, and other pre- 
cious stones. The lower cover is formed 
into a cross patée, with a border of mosaic 
enamels, and set with thirty-five precious 
stones. The covers of the book date from 
about the end of the eighth century, or 
probably rather later. This Evangeliarium, 
or Textus, is, as Mr. Nesbitt points out in 
his exhaustive essay on the “‘ Vetusta,"’ not 
merely interesting as a work of art. It is 
associated on the one side with the early 
history of Christianity in Bavaria, and the 
part which the Irish ecclesiastics took in 
its introduction into that district, and on 
the other with that great dynasty which 
played so important a part in the history 
of Europe. 

As far as the MS itself is concerned, it 
is not enriched with the fine miniatures 
which adorn the best examples of the Car- 
lovingian school, and the inside of the -book 
is distinctly less interesting than the out- 
side. It consists of 220 pages of vellum, 
12% inches by 10 inches, and comprises the 
text of the four gospels of Jerome's ver- 
sion, preceded by their arguments or pref- 
aces, (St. Luke having two,) and by the 
epistle of Jerome to the Pope Damasus, 
with tables of the Eusebian canons. The 
writing, Sir E. Maunde Thompson points 
out, is of German origin, and the text is 
by several extbes, written not earlier than 
950. The pearance of an unpretentious 
book in a a splendid dress is explained 
by the probability that the manuseript has 
usurped the place of an ‘older and finer 
copy. more in harmony with the covers. 

hat, it may be asked, was the object of 
such magnificent books? Dr. J. H. Middle« 
ton, in his enn work on “ Illuminat- 
ed Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval 
Times,’ states that during the whole of 
the mediaeval period every rich church pos- 
sessed one of these magnificently written 
Textus, or Books of the Gospel. It was 
places on the High Altar before the cele- 
ration of the mass, during which it was 
used for the “reading of the Gospel.” It 
was also used to serve the purpose of a 
Pax, being handed round among the min- 
isters of the altar for the ceremonial: kiss 
of peace, which in ee times had been 
exchanged among the members of the con- 
gregation themselves. 


Times 
Evangelia Qua- 
years has been 


seen 


one 


ence, 
many 
Canonesses, 
peror Lewis 
Lake of 


says 


“The Hosts of the Lord,” Flora Annie 
Steel's new novel, is now being published 
by the Macmillan Company, uniform with 
this author's other works, which include 
“ Voices of the Night,"" “On the Face of 
the Waters,” ‘“‘ Miss Stuart's Legacy,” 
“ The Flower of Forgiveness,’ ‘‘In the Per- 
manent Way,"’ “Red Rowans,” “In the 
Tideway,” and “ Tales of the Punjab." 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE. 


The First of the American Novel Se- 
ries Meets with Immediate Recog- 
nition—Something About Some 
Other Books. 


Our belief in the demand for 
American novels by American 
authors has been fully sustained 
by the immediate success of 


“ Eastover 


| 


| you like to read of the South, 


which we will publish, one a 
month, during the year. 

This book was sent out to the 
stores one week ago. It has al- 
ready gone through the first edi- 
tion and into a second. If you 
in the South, if 


or 


have ever lived 


if you like a good love story 


wherever it is laid, you should 


| read 


* . > * * * 
The custom of giving valen- 


tines is pretty one, and one 
which we can’t afford to give up. 
The good Saint’s day is next 


Thursday, Ifyou want to give 
something more permanent than 
a mere card, we can’t imagine 
anything more suitable than Mrs, 


Trask’s exquisite little book 


“Lessons in Love” 


Both in subject and form it is an 
ideal valentine book. 


Hiding one’s light under a 
bushel is a proverbially unprofit- 
able proceeding, We mentioned 


last week that 


“The Cardinal’s Rose ” 


by van Tassel Sutphen was _hav- 


ing a good sale. Since then its 
sale has been more than good, 
We want to bring it to your at- 
in its 


tention again. It is now 


sixth edition. 


We have had a good many 
stories about Mars and its inhab- 
itants recently, but when we get 
something that appears to be act- 
ual fact in regard to this planet 
and its people, it’s a different 
matter and far more interesting. 

There in Geneva 
who is believed to have lived in 
Mars. Some scientists say that 
she is a reincarnation of Queen 
Marie Antoinette and ‘also of an 
Indian Princess, 


is a woman 


Professor Flour- 
noy tells of his hypnotic experi- 
ments with this woman in a book 
entitled 


“From India to 
the Planet Mars” 


It is as interesting as Jules Verne 
and yet it’s quite scientific. 


If you want to know some- 
thing about Mars after reading 
this. hook, you will find all the 
information the average man 
needs in a little volume called 


“The Pith of 


Astronomy ” 


by Samuel G, Bayne. You don’t 
have to be a mathematician to 
understand it, yet it is a thor- 
oughly scholarly, accurate work. 
It is written by a practical busi- 
ness man who has taken up as- 
tronomy as a diversion. 


The Cardinal’s Rose, 


Eastover Court. 
House, bt 50, 
Lessons in Love. _|ffidia to 
$1.25, Mars, ie 
te Pith of Astronomy, $1.00. 
all sorts - all porols in our 


Pe to 50 


Court House”|Harper & Brothers, 


Franklia Square, New York. 
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Hollyer 
twelve 


New York.—Mr. 8. 
series of 


OLD 
preparation a 
etchings upon copper of historic houses 
and views of old New York, to be 
published in the same manner and style as 
were the plates issued by the Society of 
the Iconophiles of this city. These plates 
are to be issued monthly in an edition lim- 
ited to 108 impressions of each subject, 85 
to be prfnted on India paper, 
remaining 18 be on Japan, each 
plate to be numbered and signed by 
lisher and engraver. Orders for sets 
be numbered es received, and plates issued 
As was the 


IN 
has in 


of which are 
ihe Lo 
pub- 


will 


to subscribers in such sequence. 
case with the Iconophile plates, a de- 
each view. The 
December, 


brief 
scription will 
first 
1M) is a 
} 


accompany 
was 
“The 
which was en 


plate, which issued in 


view of Bowling Green it 


Colonia graved by 


Mr 


rimes, 
Hollyer f 
the 


the stained-glass window 
the 
being a 

Ans 


ot 


om 


Bowling Green Building second 


ready, view 
House 


subject 


which is just 
further 
futt 

particulars, 


iblisher, 


Beekman 
the 
other 

had 
Smith, 4 
York 


old 
informatk 
plates 


nm as to 
further 
the } 


Forty 


prices, or 


doubtless be of 
ge D 


Street, New 


second 


Geo 


The Tssex 
Handicraft, 
formerly 


= 
PRESS 


Guild 


Hous 


ESsEX HOUSE 
Pres The 
which has acquired all the 
the of the 
well as all paper, vellum, and other supplies 
hand at the time William Morris’s 

the Kelmscott blecks having 
deposited the Museum 
for has 


or ot 
presses 
tt Press, as 


property Kelmse 


on of 
Press 
British 


sale 


death 
been in and 
also been 
of the old 
The new press, which 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
and active co-operation 
William is 
the of 
will 
handi- 


Press, 


its tvpe not being 


most fortunate in securine most 


Kelmscott workmen 
nder the 
aided by the 
of Walter ¢ 
most 
books 


direction of 


is \ 
ulvice 
Strang, 


rane and 


engaged vrinting 


he 


actively in 


management trusts, 
perf@tion 
the 
been issued in 
edition Benvenuto Cellini’s Trea- 
on Metal Work and Sculpture, ‘The 
* rendered i Eng- 
Svriac bv 

Trinity lege, 
ire’s Po 


which, t 
in be 


auty and of 


craft the issue from Kelmscott 
Three 
ited 
tises 
Hymn of Bardai 

lish the original 
ford Burkitt of 


bridgac ‘ Shakes 


books have so far lim 


irom Craw- 
Cam- 
and m while 
twoew 


to be né 


pei 


books, not vet published, but said 


are the 
by Walt Whitman, 


olly 


irly or quite subscribed 
neoln, 
The 


oner'’s 


“Hymn to Li 


and * Ei Praise Sir 


Thomas ( 


isimus 


hal 


Mr 
pany of Lincoln 
daintily bound 


l, written by Mr. George 


NIATURES The Kiote Com- 
Neb., 


volume 


ued a 
littl ays, 
fy Shedd 


The typ 


In: 


yzraphy of the ex- 


book, whi 
of 


Says are printed on 


the work th 
The es 
the 


traight 


tremel good, is 
*hicago 
running tith being 


r paper, 


bet weer lines title page, 


which is very attractive is partly rubri- 


shows ornament 
The first * essay 
Napoleon, the 
with 
back 


cover a 


cated and centre 
black 


being on 


pretty 


in in miniature 


cover in dark gray 
gold 


show 


boards tithe ed letters 


the 


in rai on 


ippropriately on front 


its 


miniature gold and red 
of Bonaparte; the other 
James Whitcomb Riley, ¢ 
XILI Admiral Cervera 


portrait in 


essay being 
Stotsenburg, 
The paper 

plea for 
deliberate 


on 
‘o) 
ol, 
Leo and 


Stotsenburg is really a 
of thought 
his text 


when 


on 
charity 
judgment 


and more 
‘Man 
soul in 
fled he 


alone i 


his 
the 
does 


left 


being derides 
fellow -« 
flesh; but 


homage 


enture his is 
when the spirit i 
the cold shell that 


The 
lar 


Pal- 


issued 


MINATED LEAFLETS 
Aiken, 5. C 
little leaflets, 
Whatman 
remarkably 


HAND-ILLI 
metto Press, 
attractive 


has so 
four in 
two « 
per, with 


illuminated 


printed 


olors on hand-made pa- 
hand 
with 
gold 
Ali,"’ 
open- 


while 


good initials, 


Kipling’s ‘* Recessional,”’ 
initial illuminated in red, black, and 
“The Worldly Wisdom of Noureddin 
from *' The Arabian Nights,’’ with the 
ing initial in blue, black, gold, 

The Twenty-third Psalm 
lightful little vignette, 
in gold lines, embodying 
* still 
in 
initial red 
the fourth 


beautiful sonnet, 


and 
de- 
in- 


shows a 
hand-colored, 
the 
with 


closed ‘ green 

waters,’ 
the 
and 


issue, 


and mount- 
background, the 
black showing 
Mrs. Browning's 
“The Prospect,’ showing 
attractive border the 
signs for the latter 
Mr. Frank F. A. 
leaflets most 


pasture 


ains and skyline 


opening in 
above it 
initial, de- 
two leaflets being by 
Schiller These littl 
attractive, both in typog- 
raphy illumination, and may be used 
either for book marks or for framing, and 
will be sent free 15 cents 
for 


an and 


are 
and 
for 


post per copy 


or $1.50 per annum 


THREE Avu- 
of The Cri- 
by John D. 
and Albert 
impressions 
Ward's 
the novel's 


ANOR ”’ 
The 
contains 
Miss 
Paine, 
writers 

All 


beauties 


et 
THORS 


CRITICISED 
current 
brief 


BY 
number 

articles 
Gilder, 
concerning the 
of Mrs. Humphry 
three point out 
and, eall few 
Here are some extracts tak- 
Mr 


terion 
Barry, Jeannette 
Bigelew 
of these 
* leanor 


many attention to a 


of its failings 


en almost at random 


Her philosophy 
fiction; it sticks out from 
work In this regard she 
from the writer with whom she Lk 
compared, George Eliot, who never allowed 
her learning to clog her imagination. More- 
over, she does flot show anything like the 
sweep and vigor to be seen in everything 
George Eliot wrote. Like George Eliot 
she loves Ltaly, and in this book she wor 
largely on Italian ground 3ut her Italy 
Italy seen through English characters from 
the point of view of the Englishman, whos« 
most intense enthusiasms have a _ coldly 
intellectual quality; mot the Italy that 
glows in tomola."” On the whole, * Elean- 
or is remarkable more for what the 
writer has tried to do than for what she 
has actually accomplished 

Miss, GILDER.--Undoubtedly Mr Ward 
thinks that Lucy Foster is a typical Ameri- 


jarry writes: 

become 
of her 
differs 
o often 


does not quite 
the body 


notably 


is 


| devoted to the homes and haunt: 


| ¢ haracter 


a HRP SE: , 
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can at all. No doubt there are ris 
in America, but they are not typical. She 
ht just as well be English as American, 
tter so; for while she does not typify 
either nation, nevertheless I find her more 
English than American. Eleanor I would 
i gladly claim as a countrywoman, for I 
find her'a woman of unusual charm. * * * 
The popular success of Eleanor encourages 
one to believe that there is still an audience 
for novels intended for something more 
than to pass an idle moment. One must 
read this book with attention and with 
time. It is not to be taken up in_a hurry, 
or to be laid down in a hurry, The story 
| move slowly, with dignity and eee and 
one feels efter reading it that he really 
| ought to read it again at some other time, 
which is much more than can be said of 
the record-breaking novels of the day. 

Mr. Patne.-Of new notes but few, if 
any, are touched in “ Bleanor,”’ though in 
skillfully gathering most of the old ones, 
Mrs. Ward has achieved a performance 
that will undoubtedly find a goodly number 
of readers, who will discuss its * psycho- 
logical value’ and praise and condemn to 
their hearts’ content, regardless of the fact 
that it they, and not the book or its au- 
thor, who are to be judged by their opin- 


ions. 


| mi 
| or 


Is 


While 
has 


ad- 


pe St. Denis.” 
Historical Society of 
deliberating o 
venturou career of 
a picturesque and potent factor in the early 
Alice Ilgen- 


THE CHEVALIER 
State 


anxiously 


Texas 
er the 
Denis, 


the 
been 
one Louis St. 
history of the Gulf region, Mrs 
| friiz Jones has taken poetic license and set- 
tled the vexed questions about his personal 
| characteristics and his milli diplo- 
matic exploits in her spirited romance, ‘* The 
| Che vali« r de St. Denis ’’—at least in a 
| to content all the exacting historical 
| casuist. St. Denis, courtier, soldier, knight- 
errant, was a striking figure of the chival- 
rous Southwest in the days Louis XIV. 
; But the fact that a portion his life & 
| shrouded in mystery, and that Spanish and 
French authorifies differ so widely in their 
estimates of his diplomatic manoeuvres be- 
| tween the little capital of Louisiana and the 
plendid Court of Old Mexioo, 
! furnishes the Historical Society with 
for debate. Just where this 
will eventually land the gallant 
just what niche he 
the of 


remains seen, 


ary and 
way 


Save 


of 
ot 


viceregal 
much 
xround sober 
| body gen- 


tleman, is destined to 
Star 


the Lone 


Meantime 
public reads 
atisfied. 


in gallery 


| occupy 


State, be the 


historically conscienceless the 


romance and is perhaps 
Frederick 
Mau- 
command, that 
the entire 
only those 
differ 
to 


“ RICHARD YEA - Nay 
Harrison opinion as to the 
rice Hewlett's 
of the 
year, 18 


who 


AND - 
position 
novel should 
important 
well known; but 
with him, but 
such dictum, will find much 
them in Mr. Harrison's 
‘Richard Yea-and-Nay,'’ contributed to a 
recent of The Fortnightly Review, 

Hewlett’s ¢ 
Young Shepherd"; “ F« 


** placed 


most issue of 
not 
agree those who 
from 
terest paper 
number 


touching irlier work 
Pan 


Lovers 


upon 
the 
that 
front rank of 
** Little Novels of 
romance full 
the into 


ance that 


rest 
the 


and 
writer in 

fiction 
historical 


its 
very 
the 


imaginative 
Italy truc 
loeal ec . and “ heavy 


the 


of 


with xicating aroma of Renal 
of beauty 
detached bit 
picture o that 
to be 


construct 


wonderful orgy 


genius, and passion,’ but yet 
completed 
says it still 
Mr. Hewlett 
closely reiated 
historic realism, ample 


correct in pictorial 


panels, not 
Mr 


scen 


Harrisen remained 


whether could 
elaborate 
to 


and 


an romance, 


in 


* true inci 


dent tone, a 


plot, 
truly end 


end 


romantic 
by 


epic, wrought out from 


living men women, playing 
their parts indue relations and sequences’ 

his verdict being that in this book Hewlett 
has entirely succeeded in so doing, although 
with the latter's 
tastes, and style all 


and 


not satisfied 
methods—his 
being foreign to Mr 


interests 


entirely 
subject 


Harrison's studies and 


The 
Vincennes ' 

of the 
published years ago, 
In new 
new 
the 


ot 
to 


THOMPSON. 
Old 


MAURICE 
Alice of 
the front 


succes 
brought 
earlier 


has 
author's 
which are 
one 


some hoy 


els, now of 
instance, 
Old Vin- 
author’s ma- 
and written he 
completed book. He 
another novel in preparation on which 


and, in 
* Alice 
the 
was 
other 


fered covers 


under a name of 


work of 
that 


any 


cennes is 


ture years, since 


has not 
ha 
he has been a 
when it finished, 
The Bowen-Merrill 


which, 
by 


engaged, 
be 
Company. 


now year 


will published 


1s 


WOoOLFE'S 
in Dr. 


New Vo.LuME.—The 
Theodore F. Wolfe's 


Dr. 
volume 


fourth 
series 
Ameri- 
gan and English authors, already reviewed 
in these pages, ts entitled, ‘‘ Literary Ram- 
| bles at Home and Abroad Volumes of this 
often attempted, but 
by this 
admir- 


have been 
never with the same 
writer. Dr. Wolfe has 
ably in combining the merits 
| book with something that 
| erature. He 
ing authentic 
| lected by 
introduces 


success as 
succeeded 
of 


approaches 


the guide 
lit- 
in giv- 


as 


extremely careful 
detailed 
visits, 
something by 
j} ment and estimate that makes his pages 
|} readable throughout. In a preface to 
| the present volume he prints the following 
, touching paragraph: ‘* Most of these chap- 
were written beside the dying bed of 
wife, my sympathetic and appreciative 
companion in the rambles upon which this 
the earlier volumes—dedicated to her 
the final chapters were com- 
her grave.’ 


is 
col 

them 

com- 


facts 
with 
of 


and 
and 
way 


personal 


ters 
my 
j s 


} and 
are founded; 
pleted by 
PIRATE.—It wa with 
anticipated 


of 


Paut JONES NO 
something 
that 


Augustus C 


of 
the 


of a pang 
began to 
Buell's book on 
in the 


idemy. 


wor 
review Mr 
‘Paul Jones,” 
number of 
Everybody, at least 


we read 


which appears current 
| The London Ac 
every American, knows what a poor opinion 
the founder of the 
Kipling has called him a 
Mcrley intimated as 
Academy itself, 


writers have of 


Navy. 


english 
American 
pirate; Mr. John 
much, while The 
cently, in the course of a review of a certain 
book on the great naval battles the 
world, said that “ altogether much 


has 
quite re 


of 


too 


| Johes.”’ 


| ever 


| cinating 


space has been devoted to that pirate Paul 
As we read there arose a growing 
impre8sion that we had made a mistake in 
the periodical, and the reviewer's phrase 
that Mr. Buell “ has produced a most inter- 
esting and exhaustive biography of the 
Scotsntan who was a consistent but worthy 
enemy of England "’ caused us to turn hur- 


| rledly to the title page of The Academy to 


see if it had not suddenly changed its place 
of publication to somewhere in America. 
But it had not. It calls the Frenchman 
Landais ‘as great a coward and traitor as 
disgraced a quarterdeck,'’ and then 
on to describe the fight between 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis in a 
way that is 
with the words: ‘ Yet she [the 
Richard] conquered by the desperate 
inspired by the overwhelming personality 
of man. And, having and 
the wounded being removed con- 
quered sank with and 
with her flag flying It was the flag which 
the girls of Portsmouth had out 
their best silk gowns." 
words with which the critic 
of America’s first 
remarkable: 

became a Vice Admiral in the Rt 
Navy, and died tn his boots at forty- 
The fiery activity of the man burned 
his life. if he had lived he would, we 
may suppose, have played some startiing 
part in the bloody drama of the French 
Revolution Perhaps it is as well for his 
memory that he saw no more than the 
vague first stirrings of that upheaval. A 
it was, he died with a reputation un- 
emirched, a personal honor untarnished 
His faults were the faults of greatness, 
and no Knglishman need his name 
a place beside the names Drake and 
Grenville. His was their though he 
sailed under another fiag 


goes 


jon Homme 
valor 


conquered 
to the 
her dead 


one 


ship, she 


made of 
pieces of The clos- 
ing 
his 


even more 


He 
sian 
tive 


out 


rounds out 
Admiral 


eulogy are 


grudge 
of 
pirit, 


War- 
particulars 
of “* Quo V: 
appropriated 


SIENKIEWICZ.—Some of the 
papers 
the private life 

dis,’’ which have 
by the literary paragraphers of Paris, 
the Rome 
be read We are informed 
Sienkiewicz lives in Warsaw, 
land, occupying with his daughter 
the 
He isa 
simply furnished 

Many pictures, the 

tre The study 
large room, 
and 


HENRYK 


saw interesting of 
the 


been eagerly 


give 
of author 
where 
to 
M 
Po- 


and 


continue 
that 
Russian 


romance ot Nero's 


widely 


of a 


The 


mother-in-law second story tene- 


widower 
in 
gift 


rooms 
old-fashioned 
of friends, 
Sienkiewik 
containing 


ment house 


ire very 
style 
of 


cover walls. 


is a light, and airy 


well 
of 


a commodious writing table 
filled life-size 


decea Sienkiewicz 


many 
bookcases, A the 
ed wife of 
ind hunting 
Sienkiewicz begins 
10 A. M He 
slices of ham or roast 
till 2 P. M., but drinks a 
two or three raw in 


picture 
hangs on one 
wall, trophies the others. 
his 


breakfasts 


on 
day between 9 and 
and a few 
He then 
cup of coffee 
the interval 

to what he « 
laid 


white 


on lea 


beef. works 
with 
eggs Sien- 
kiewicz is not particular as 
but the table 


the se 


ats, 
ind 
wine 


must be 
elegant. A 
water is the 
he takes 
Sienkiewicz 


returns their 


prettily 
little 


author's 


rvice 


general 


mixed with 


beverage Often 


to4 P. M 


but 


no wine at 


From receives vi 


itor never ealls 


NAVARRE."’—Many of 
reading Miss 
romance now appear- 
Century Magazine have e 
know something 
written 
the 


HELMET 
person 


THE or 


who are Bertha 
historical 
The 


sed a 


the 
Runkle 


in X- 


pres desire to about 


the fas- 
Prot- 
in and around Paris 
IV. Miss Runkle 
of the American 
have made 
past few 
Helmet of Navarre’ 
twenty of 
the m of her romance 
with enthusiasm by the editors of 
has attracted 
than 


author who has such a 


story about struggle of 


estants and Catholics 


at the 


probably 


time of Henri 
the 


whose 


is 
youngest au 
well 


years. When 


thors pens them 

within the 
The 

more 


nuscript 


known 


he wrote she 


was little than years 


age, 
yet was 
The 


more 


read 
wider and 
any other 
serially 


Century, and 
attention 
ever appeared 

maguzine Mapy have 

for the author's portrait, but 


succeeded in her 


favorable 
that 


tory 
that 
been 


has in 
applications 
made 


no one 


overcoming iversion 
to its public use; and details of her biogra- 
are equally difficult to obtain. 
matter of fact, there little to re- 
Miss Runkle is the only child of Mrs. 
Runkle, a well-known New York 
She is a native of New Jersey; 
to kindergarten as a child, 
young woman; has 
never been France—a 
herself may 


has 
phy almost 
As a 
cord 
L. G 
journalist. 
never went 


nor 
to college as a traveled 
little, and 
fact which, she suggests, 


count for her laying there the scene of her 


has to 


ac- 


romance,”’ 

IEXNGLISHMAN’'S LOVE LETTERsS.’'—If 
judge from the English literary 
English authors at 
into two categories—those who 
‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters ” 
who have written 
the The current number of 
emy contains what is called a ‘ Subsidiary 
Series,"" in which the writer of 
the letters is represented as congratulating 
her lover on the vogue of her epistles, But 
far more serious work is a little volume 
which M. F. Mansfield is about to bring 
out in this country under the title of ** An 
Englisman’s Letters,’’ which in paro- 
dy, if may the term here, 
tends to give his side of the 


AN 
one may 


journals, are present 
divided 
wrote 
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Of course the poor ophidian mother's 
anxieties in such a connection (their 
templated marriage) are preposterous I 
reasoned with her... [ said, Mamma, even 
if she were literary, is,.there not_another 
side to the question? Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler is literary, Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden is literary. If -yotr look into the Lrish 
anthology of Iinglish verse you will find 
that Miss Althea Gyles is also literary. 
And, if it comes to that, are not Miss Annje 
Swan, Miss Cholnfondeley, and Miss Mare 
Corelli as literary as you make ‘em? Yet 
which of them, O excellent mother mine! 
has yet brought her husband to the work- 
house?’ Dearest, this was sophistry; but 
it baffled the mother. I 
something about ‘ 150,000 copies sold 
fore the day of publication,’’ and I believe 
that she went off half convinced. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ida M. Tarbell has revised her ‘ Na- 
poleon,”” which has reached a sale of 100,- 
000 copies, and will reissue it this month 
through McClure, Phillips & Co., under the 
title of “ Napoleon and Josephine.’ The 
original elaborate illustrations will be pre- 
served in the forthcoming edition, which 
has been supplemented and enlarged 
through the addition of: a sympathetic 
sketch of the first Empress of the French. 

Gen Harrison Wilson's book on 
China, “Travels and Investigations 
in the Middle Kingdom,” is now re: in a 
new edition at D. Appleton & Co.'s> new 
chapters having been added, which bring 
the narrative down to the present day, in- 
cluding an account of the origin and devel- 
opment of the Boxer campaign, together 
with observations upon the present prob- 
lems which the pawers engaged in 
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NEW YORK, 
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Mansfield & Co., to whom application 
should be for special catalogues and 
circulars. 


made 


Little, Brown & Co. have just issued an 
illustrated brochure contaiming a descrip- 
tion of the works of Edward Everett Hale, 
together with some appreciations, The tl- 
lustrations include several half-tone pic- 
tures of Mr. Hale's home in Roxbury, 
while the frontispiece is a portrait of the 
aged author 
The Artist's 
Binyon, are 
They 


The first 
Library, 


four volumes of 
edited by Laurence 
ready at Longmans, Green & 
include “ Hokusai,"’ by C. J. Holmes 
vanni Bellini,” by Roger E. Fry; ‘* Altdort- 
Sturge Moore, and Goya,’" by 
Will Rothenstein. The volumes are pub- 
lished in quarto size, amd each has twenty; 
or twenty-five plates, F 


Co 


Outlook 
McCarthy en- 
Queen Vic- 


The February number of con- 
tains an article by Justin 
titled Political Influence of 
toria.’ The same number also presents a 
fully illustrated article on Havana, by 
Thomas R. Dawley, and a_ series 
‘Four Island Capitals,’ with articles 
*‘ Honolulu,” by Goy. Dole, ** Manila,’” by 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, and “ San 
by Mrs. Guy V. Henry, widow of the 
Governor of Porto Rico, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons are 
two new volumes in their 
works of George Borrow. 
‘Wild Wales" and “ Gypsies in 


about to publish 
series of the 

These are 
Spain.” 


series 
appear 


Henry Norman's article, in his 
‘Russia of To-day,” which will 
March number of Scribner's Maga- 
will deal particularly with the Rus- 
sian financial and economic condition as 
exemplified by the career of M. de Witte, 
Minister of Finance. Mrs. Gil- 
Reminiscences "' are brought down 
time of the Daly company; in the 
installment she gives her impres- 


to the 


‘The Transformation of the 
will be one of the 
issue, Mr. Joseph Sohn points 
wonder- 
in the 
1825 


sociates, In 
which 
of the same 


ful changes which have taken place 
aspect of the earth's surface between 
and 1900, 

G. P. 
week “ Life in Song,” by 
mond; ‘ Trinity Parish, 
Rev. Morgan Dix; Braithwaite’s ‘ Retro- 
Zwingli,”’ by Prof. 8. M. Jackson; 
*‘ Burke's Peerage, 1901,"" and *“* The Wings 
of the Morning,’ by W. C. Roberts. 


Putnam's Sons are publishing this 
Prof. G. L. Ray- 
Part II.,"’ by the 


In the current number of Collier's Weekly 
Nikola Tesla presents an article concerning 
his new discovery, which pertains to the 
possibility of interplanetary communica- 
tion. 

The Century Company recently received a 
letter from a gentleman in Baltimore, or- 
dering a copy of Ernest Seton-Thompson's 
‘‘ Biography of a Grizzly,"’ to be sent to Col, 
D. D. Pickett, Four Bears, P. O., Wyoming. 
“Col, Pickett,”’ the writer added, “is the 
man that shot the bears. it is a true story, 
but I don't think he has ever seen it in 
print.” 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, who recently 
published Prof. George Adam Smith's 
**Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament,”’ have removed to their 
new quarters at 3 and 5 West Lighteenth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, 


The Page, a rather quaint magazine in 
quarto form, illustrated and edited by Ed- 
ward Gordon Craig, at the Sign of the 
Rose, Hackbridge, England, makes its first 
appearance in America with the current 
number, from the studio of Alfred Bartlet. 
of Cornhill, Boston, The Page is a publi- 
eation in which one finds original poems, 
prose, music, woodcuts, posters, hookplates, 
and other curious things. 


“Japanese Plays and Piayfellows is 
the title of a little book by Osmond Ed- 
wards which will be published immediately 
by the Macmillan Company. It will con- 
tain twelve colored plates by Japanese 
artists, The book includes chapters on re- 
ligious plays, popular plays, “‘ ‘The Geisha’ 
and ‘Cherry Blossom,'" ‘ Vulgar Songs,”’ 
“Taking the Waters,” ‘“ Playing with 
Fire,” and “ The Scarlet Lady.” 


“Irene Patrie, Missionary to Kashmir,”’ 
written by her sister, Mrs. Ashley Carus- 
Wilson, is being published this week by 
the Fleming H. Revell Company. It Is a 
curious chronicle of the fate of a brilliant 
girl who might have been, had she chosen, 
a leader in London society, but who was 
destined to die at an early age in a weird 
Buddhist city. 


The New Amsterdam Book Company has 
just added to its Red Letter Series of pa- 
per-covered novels Richard Marsh's dra- 
matic detective story, ‘The Crime and the 
Criminal.” 


The author of ‘‘ Harvard Tales!’ has pre- 
pared for Doubleday, Page & Co. another 
book dealing with college life, which will 
be issued in March under the title of ‘‘ The 
Diary of a Freshman.” 


W. J. Travis, the amateur golf champion 
of the United Btates, has written an im- 
portant book on his favorite sport, which 
Harper & Brothers are preparing for pub- 
leation under the title of ‘‘ Practical Golf.” 


Prof. William MacDonald of Bowdoin, 
who has been calied to Brown University 
to succeed Prof. Jameson in the chair of 
History, has enlargedsand revised John- 
ston's “ Historyef | the “United States,” 
and Henry Helt Ne ‘a:: ‘wiht ut once publish 
the book under’ the,, “ Johnston's 
High School History of; the United States." 


ae 


Volume IX. of ‘' World's Orators,” edited 
by Guy Carleton Lee, and published by 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, will be presented 
next week, Volume X. will be ready some 
time in April. 
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press of 
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Dr. George Dana Boardman, who has -l- 
ready given to the public his studies in the 
Christian 3asileia in a volume entitled 

The Kingdom,” now proceeds to present 
a study in the Christian Ecclesia, in a vol- 
ume which Charles Scribner's Sons will 
publish with the title, ‘* The Church.” In 
it the author discusses the Church from 
the three points of view—as a primitive 
ciety, as a modern problem, 
vine ideal. 


and as a di- 


edit- 
and 
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Mr. H. E. Krehbiel 
published by Henry Holt & Co., is going to 
for the third time, due note havins 
been made of the death of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, Sims and Sir George 
the only 
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edited for German students by 
T. Files of Bowdoin College, 
tlon by b. C. Heath & Co. 


Georg: 
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lume of love 
been issued by McClure 
under the title of ‘* Love 
The stories are selected from McClure's 
Magazine The volume will form one of 
a series of five to be issued this 
They are all collections of genre 
as their titles indicate, ‘‘ Comedy,” 
tics," ** Youth,” and “* The Railroad 


A very pretty valentine 
stories has just 


Phillips & Co., 


Spring 
stories 


* Poli- 


Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, Feb. 7.—No. XII. of 
Books Messrs. Little, Brown & 
booklet, is devoted to Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and his works, and contains a por- 
trait, a picture of the author in his study, 
and a view of the house in which he has 
lived for thirty years. A brief biography, 
extracts from criticisms skillfully arranged 
under the head of the ten volumes com- 
prised in the complete edition, make a 
really interesting pamphlet, for many of 
the writers seem for the moment to have 
caught Dr. Hale’s spirit, and really re- 
joice in the cleverness of his work. 

Miss Lilian Whiting’s ‘* The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance" is in its fifth thousand, a fair 
indication of the anxiety with which those 
who are too “ liberal’ to be Christians and 
too “broad” to say “I believe” about 
anything, search for a guide in matters of 
spiritual interest. The adjective in the 
title is its attraction for those not already 
familiar with the author's work. 

New York has an Elshemus; Boston has 
a Bradford, whose christened name is Ben- 
jamin, and although his great work, 
‘Around the Hub in Rhyme," does not 
indicate the possession of such fluency as 
belongs to the New York bard, it is remark- 
able in scme other ways. Indeed, in some 
passages it reaches the level of the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan. Mr. Bradford divides 
the city into districts, and, under the title, 
* North End,” he sings: 


About 


Co.'s 


‘Faneuil Hall, everywhere known, 
‘Cradle of Liberty,’ 
Given to cause of Freedom's 


Willed to posterity.” 


own, 


Again he warbles: 


‘A little further down 
A club, the Somerset; 

This its the club of the elite; 
It has been and is yet.” 


The State House, the Public Library, 
the Algonquin Club, the Athenaeum, and 
Bunker Hill Monument are described with 
similar grace, and Miss Moore's laurels 
will turn brown with envy. ‘The printers 
of Mr. Bradford's work are Messrs. Charlies 
D. Craigie & Co. 

“The Memoirs and Letters of Lord Rus- 
sell of Killowen,"’ edited by his brother, 
the Rev. Matthew Russell, 8. J., will ap- 
pear In the March number of The Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review. The late Lord 
Chief Justice was a very devout Catholic, 
attending mass daily, and having many of 
the clergy, both regular and secular, among 
his intimate friends, and the papers will 
be of especial interest to priests. 

The Rey. Father Sheehan, author of ** My 
New Curate,’ will continue his story of 
‘Luke Delmege, Idiota,”’ in the March 
number of The American Ecclesiastical 
Review. This tale appeared in all the num- 
bers for 1900, and was suspended at a mo- 
ment when the hero stood on the brink of 
a@ great mental and spiritual change. 

The February number of Mr. 
Bartlett's Cornhill Booklet contains the 
two chapters of ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,"’ published in the old 
New England Magazine in November, 1831, 
and February, 1832. The former was signed 
Oo. W. H., the latter, anonymous. A few 
fragments of these papers have been re- 
printed in the present New England Mag- 
azine and elsewhere, but this is the first 
appearance of the entire papers. “ The 
Silent Winter,” the fourth of a series of 
leaflets for a calendar, also appears in this 


number. The four are printed in a book- 


let, 

Cornhill is coming to be an Interesting 
place to visit. It is now the home of the 
Craftsman’s Guild, which issues books 
hand-lettered, and illuminated in gold and 
color. Two of the Rev. Father Tabb's 
lyrics, lettered and decorated by Mr. Theo- 
dore Brown Hapgood, make up one of its 
books. Another is the Thirty-first Chapter 
of Proverbs, issued under the title of ‘ The 
Perfect: Woman,”’ and Intended for a val- 
emtine, and Gray's “ Elegy ”’ is in prepara- 
tion. All of these editions are signed, both 
by the artist and by the illuminator, and 
are published in very small editions. There 
is no more significant evidence of the 
country’s growing wealth than the appear- 
ance of such books as these. Some are 
bought by speculators, and some by curi- 
osity hunters, but they are meant to cap- 
ture the fancy of those anxious to spend 
money in a way which they regard as in- 
dicating intellectual good taste. The guild 
sends books on approval, not in the or- 
dinary way, but in a fashion of its own. 
The practice of sending books in this man- 
ner arouses many questions as to the pos- 
sible infection carried by books bought as 
new, but really the victims of folk who 
send for books on approval and then find 
them “ not quite satiafactory,” after keep- 
ing them In sick rooms-for a fortnight. 
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Racine’s Athalie 


COMPLETELY PARSED CAESAR, I. 

Each page bears fuferlinew translation, literal trans- 
lation, parsing, graramatical references. The long 
vowels are indicated throughout. both in the Latin 
text part. and in the parsing. All at a glance without 
turning « leaf, An ideal aid, compact, complete, 


unique, 1.50. 


COMPLETELY SCANNED-PARSED VIR- 
GIL’S AENEID, BOOK I. $1.50. 


New Testament, with Notes, and Lex. 

Interlincar Greehk-English, with King James Version in the 

margins, New edition, with finely discriminating 

presentation of the Synonyms of the Greek Testa- 

ay Cloth, GA; haly leather, $5.00; Dioinity Circuit, 
00, 


Old Testamegt, Vol. I. Genesis and Ex. 


Inferlinear Hebrew-English, with Notes: King Jamee Ver 
sion and Revised Version ia the margins: and with He- 
brew alphabet and Tubles af the He'rew verb. Cloth, 


$4.00; half leather, $5.00; Divinity Circuit, $6.00, 


Poor Young 


ETc. 


DICTIONARIES, 
French-Eng, and Eng.-French, 1122 p.... 
German-Eng.and Eng.-German, 1112 p... 
Latin-Eng, and Eng.-Latin, #41 p 
Greek-Eng. and Eng.-Greek, 1056 p 
English-Greek 
New Testament Lexicon, Greek- ‘ 
Spanish-Eng. and Eng.-Spanish, 474 r 
Italian-Eng. and Eng.-Italian, 428 p 
Liddell & Scott's Abridged Greek Lexicon... 
White's Latin-English Dictionary . ‘ 
White's Engish-Latin Dictionary 
White's Latin-Eng. and Eng.-Latin Dict 


$2.00 
- 2.00 

2.00 
-« 2.00 
-. 1.00 
. 1,00 


SONGS OF ALL PHE COLLEGES, 
Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
Yale men know and the New Haven Union saga: “The 
question of what in the world togive a friend is solved by 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES, 
which is alike suitable for the collegian of the 
t, for the student of the present, and for the 
(or girl) with hopes; alse for the music-loving sis 
ter and & fellow’s best gir!."’ 
* All the NEW songs, all the OLD wngs, and the 
songs popular at all the colleges; a weleome gift w 
any home anywhere.” 


OUR OWN OPINION 

is that an equally good solution of the question 
WHAT IN THE RED TO GIVE A '‘RIEND 
is a set of TRANSLATIONS or ea 
or both, if your friend is a teacher or 

a professional man, or one who would ‘appre: 
clate a substantial conttTbution to the complete- 
ness of his library. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, NEW YoRE. 
Schoothooks of atl publishers al one store, 
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D, “APPLETON & COMPANY 
Published Yesterday 


The Private Life of 
ing Edward VIL. 


(Prince of Waies 1841-1901), 
By a Member of the Royal Household. 


One volume, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


ADVANCE NOTICES: 
While the book gives a narrative that ts intimate and 
personal in character, it does not descend to vulgar th ivialities. 
/t is a book which will be found of unusual interest.’ 
—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


This sketch of the intimate life of England's new sov- 
ereign ts presented with much sympathy ‘and with great 
discretion. Tt brings the reader into close relationship with 
the man, showing him where, he has touched the public heart, 
recounting at close range his life at Sandringham, in the 
country, at Marlborough House, as a student, observer and 
churchman, as a husband and Ags ail as the arbiter of fashion 
and the patron of the race-track.’’—NEW YORK TIMES. 


THIS BOOK IS UNIFORM WITH 


The Private Life of the Queen 


By a Member of the Roya! Houschoid. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


“We cau commend the book with the highest praise toall readers.’' 
—THE LIVING CHURCH, 


Nota: DAVID HAQUM has reached its 505th Thousand, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Abraham 


Lincoln: 
His Book. 


“A wonderful example of fac- 
simile printing and bookmaking. 
The lover of the odd and curious 
in bookmaking will find this little 
bibelot a veritable gem.” 

—Erooklyn Eagle. 


ROE 


I Latisnd LE, clwoban 


tie mee Praw uw Ht~ 
he ng 6 Leather, 16mo, $1.00 net. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


By the Author of 


“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND 


A Dramatic Story of the War of 18/2. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Written in the great author’s characteristic style. 

The charm which pervades ‘* Alice of Old Vincennes 
this book equally popular. Two editions have been sold in advance 
of publication. Illustrated, beautifully printed and bound. For 
sale everywhere —and sent by mail, Jostage_/rce, on receipt of price, 
$1.50, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO, Publishers, 119-121 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


”’ will make 





$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Tenth Value! 
350 best old and new songs, 300 instrumental selections, 400 
greatest composers. Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated, 
Indispensable in every home where there isapiano. Sent free 
for examination. Send postal for specimen paces containing 


4 complete compositions, 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


World’s Best Music ‘ts rits acc. neo von 
‘“" DICKENS " INCOMPLETE 


UNLESS YOU OWN 


JOHN JASPER’S SECRET 


Masterly 8S nel to Edwin Drood, 
BY cHanies Di: KI JR. AND WILKIE COLLINS, 
R. FF. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW LORK, 


Bound in 8 
Volumes 
2,200 Pages 


| ef the 





j} ends of 





ca 


IES AND ANSWERS. 


“a. &. POWERS, Hartford, Conn.: ** Wil ‘you 
ees inform a daily reader of your able news- 
pe per whether any novel of Thomas Hardy's be- 
side * ‘Tess’ was ever dramatized and put on the 
stage? There is a dispute as to this question.’ 

diardy, in collaboration with J. Comyns 
Carr, made a dramatized version of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd," which was first 
produced in Liverpool Feb. 27, 1882, and in 
iwndon in May, 1882. Arthur W. Pinero 
has been accused of basing his play o: 
“The squire,” (produced Dec. 2), 1881) on 
“bar trom the Madding Crowd,’ but the 
question was never settied, 

York City: “* Wtil you Kind- 


sketch of James L. 
and dramatic erit- 


‘N. J. H.,”’ New 
ly publish, if poesible, a 
—e tne author and hteiary 
“et 

James Lauren Ford was born in St. Louis 
July 25, 18+4. For a number of years he 
has been engaged in literary work in this 
city. tie is the author of “ The Literary 
Skop,” *tiypnotic Tales,” ‘The ‘bnisu 
Alarm,’ sohemia invaded,” ** Dr. 
Doud s School,’ ‘Dolly Dillenbeck,” and 
‘Cupid and the Footugnts.” 


Peekskill, N, Y¥.; ‘* Will 
current value of a 


Dr. J. N. TILDEN, 
you kindly inform me of the 
Set OF Lie wiogruply OF tue Signers of the Dee 
lucation of imuepenuence, by J. 5, Sanderson, 
published by K. Ww. Pomeroy, Philadelphia, in 
isZo. 

A copy ot 
ylU.WW at the 
wniladeiphia Dec. 


sold for 
Sale ll 


edition 
Bancker 


this second 
Milier and 


14, LSUs. 


City: Will you 
following formation in the 
jweper column of LHE NE YoRK ‘TiMes 
SATURDAY KEVIEW: here can I obtain a copy 
of ‘Lays of a Lawyer,’ by W. H. MecVickar, 
also, ine bells’ ¢ 1 dont Know te name ot 
tne author, but it is either taken from Irving 8 
piay of that name or It 1s the original trum 
which the play was laken , 
MeVickar s book does not seem to be in 
print, and the second item we do hot know 
at all. it may be some English publication. 
Leopold Lewis's ‘ The Beiis,’, a version of 
MM. frekimann-Chatrain’s " Le 
nais,”’ probably be had 


publishers, in 


V. BURLEIGH, New Y« 


kindly give me the 


Juif lolo- 
the 


West 


can from oid 


house of French play 
Twenty-third Street. 

DE M. ARK, Webster, Texas 
Ly ; szkiyn, N. ¥Y., 
s to Neacers* column 1 
Monterey, Cal, 


HARRY V. VAN 
‘ Kepiying to bh. M 
inquired ui your © Appeé 
a pattie was tougne a 
the sexican War, wilil say 
July, 1546, Commodore Sioat, in command of tne 
United Situs cruisers Savannah, Cyane, and 
Levant, then at that place, demanded ihe sur- 
render of the town irom the Mexicans, and 
upon receiving a reiusal, 200 American 
and marives were landed and took pe 
town without resistance. ‘This is probabiy 
what your correspondent refers to. Will you 
kindiy give short sketeacs of Will N. Harven 
and Howard tieiding, with @ list of thelr 
and where they may be secured"? 

William Nathaniel Harben was born at 
Dalton, Ga., July 5, 185s. He was for sev- 
eral years on the staff of The Youth's 
Companion and for some time lived abroad, 
Lie is a now a resident of New York City and 
is engaged in literary work. According to 
Wilson's ‘United States Catalogue of 
Books in Print,’ only the following of his 
works are now to be had: The Caruthers 
Affair,"’ Neely, 50 cents; “‘ From Clue to 
Climax,” Lippincott, 50 cents; ‘‘ The North 
Walk Mystery,” Street & Smith, 10 cents; 
and A Mute Confé Street & Smith, 
10 cents. In addition to these he has writ- 
ten ‘* White Marie,’ *‘ Almost Persuaded,” 
‘The Land of the Changing Sun,’ and 
‘The Woman Who Trusted.’ We regret 
that we cannot give a sketch of Howard 
Fielding, but no information as to his 
‘areer seems available. He is the author 
of several books, only one of which (" The 
Victim of His Clothes,’’ Ogilvie, 25 cents,) 
is apparently in print, 


“ssion 


books 


ssor, 


E. P. NOEL, Stamford, Conn.: “Will you 
please publish in THE NEW YORK ‘TIMES 
SATURDAY KEVIEW a complete list of the first 
editions of Hawthorne? I have long been search- 
ing for a bibliography of his works, but have 
been unable to tind one 

Excluding second editions, with revisions, 
and works to which Hawthorne con- 
tributed, the list is as follows: “ Fan- 
shawe,”’ (anonymous,) Boston, 1828; ** Peter 
Parley’s Universal History,’’ 18387; ‘* Twice 
Told Tales,” ‘The Gentle Boy,” 1830; 
‘ Grandfather's Chair,"’ 1841; ‘** Famous Old 
People,’ 1841; ‘‘ Liberty Tree,’’ 1841; ‘ Bio- 
graphical Stories for Children 1842; 
‘Twice Told Tales,’ 1842, (first publication 
of Vol. 11.;) ‘* The Celestial Railroad,’’ 1843; 
*Mosses from an Old Manse," 1846; “ The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ 1850; ‘“ True Stories from 
History and Biography,” 1851; ‘‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables,"" 1851; ‘‘ The Snow 
Image and Other Tales,"’ 1851; ‘“‘ The Blithe- 
dale Romance,’ 1852; ‘“ Life of Franklin 
Pierce,’’ 1852 A Wonder Book for Girls 
and Boys, 1852; ‘Tanglewood Tales,”’ 
1853; *‘ The Marble Faun,’ 1860; ‘* Our Old 
Home,” 1863; ‘‘ Pansie,’’ 1864; ‘‘ Passages 
from the American Year Book of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” 1868; ‘‘ Passages from the 
English Notebooks,”’ 1870; ** Passages from 
the French and Italian Notebooks,"’ 1871; 
‘Septimus Felton,’’ 1872; ‘The Dolliver 
Romance and Other Pieces,’’ 1876; ‘* Leg- 
New England,” 1877; ‘ Legends 
of the Province House,"”’ 1877; “ Tales 
of the White Hills,"’ 1877; “A Virtuoso’s 
Collection and Other ‘Tales,’ 1877; ‘“ Dr. 
Grimshawe’'s Secret," 1883, and *' Sketches 
and Studies,’ 1883. 


“¢ . €.,"" New Canaan, Conn.: * What 
became of the movement for putting written 
manuscripts in the same class as books in the 
postal rates? Is there any sufficient reason for 
not so classifying matter which, palpably, is not 
in the nature of a communication, and ob- 
viously must be of the same leniently-treated, 
enlightening class as books and newspapers and 
magazines, manuscripts being the embryo of 
these publications? In other words, why charge 
more freight on eggs than chickens ’’? 
Address The Bulletin of the Society of 


American Authors, at Irvington, N. Y, 


The Lexington, Ky., 
inquiry about the life 
ien. Robert Lytle, author of the poem ‘‘I Am 
Dying, Egypt, Dying,"’ and desires to know 
when and where he was born, where educated, 
and in what circumstances he wrote the poem; 
also, whether he ever wrote anything else. The 
Hierald is only able to furnish such general in- 
formation as that Gen. Lytle lived in Cincinnati, 
and was a man of good family and education; 
that he was a gallant soldier’ and was killed at 
the head of his command. . Various accounts 
have, from time to time, been published as to 
the circumstances surtounding the writing of his 
famous poem, but all of these.seem more or less 
fabulous and imaginative. Can any reader of 
THe New YorK TiMBs BaTuRDAyY REVIEW 
throw light upon the subject? 


A writer ‘in 
He rald makes 


Morning 
of the late 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 
Street, ew York: 
is the author of 
Bolt ? 


Thomas Dunn 
Newark, N, J, 


220 «West Sixty-ninth 
Will you kindly tell me who 
the well-known song, " Ben 


English, 313 High Street, 


MAINFORD, 
York City; 


EDGAR lL 


; 341 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New 


‘* Please print a list of 


icown'"’ is 
who | 


auring | 
that on tb zd of | 


searnen | 





hut lived and died in misfortune He 


Thomas Hardy's Works, as first issued, and tell 
me where | can get them here.” 


“ Desperate Remedies,’ 1871, (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50;) ‘‘ Under. the Greenwood 
Tree,’ 1872, (Harpers, $1.50;) “‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” 1874, (Harpers, $1.505) “ Far 
irem the Madding Crowd," 1874, (Harpers, 
¥1.50;) “The Hand of Ethelberta,” 1876, 
(Harpers, $1.50;) ‘‘ The Return of the Na- 
live,” 1878, (Harpers, $1.50;) “The Trum- 
pet Major,’ 1880, (Harpers, $1.50; “A 
Lacdicean,”’ 1881, (Harpers, $1.50;) “ Two 
on a Tower,’ 1582, (Harpers, $1.50;) “* The 
Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 
1884, (Munro's Sons, 25 cents;) ‘‘ The May- 
or of Casterbridge,’’ 1586, (Harpers, $1.50;) 
“ The Woodlanders,” 1887, (Harpers, $1.5 
‘Wessex Tales,"’ 1888, (Harpers, $1.50;) 
‘A Group of Noble Dames," 1891, (Har- 
pers, $1.25;) ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 
182, (Harpers, $1.50;) “ Life's Little Lron- 
ies,"’ 1804, (Harpers, $1.25;) "* The Spectre 
of the Real,” (in “In Scarlet and Grey,’ 
1st4, written with Florence Henniker, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., $1;) ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,’ 
is, (Harpers, $1.50;) “The Well Be- 
loved,’ 1807, (Harpers, $1.50;) “ Wessex 
Poems,”’ 1800, (Harpers, $1.75.) 


‘NOVEL READER,” 
‘Can you tell me the 
who use the 


Philadelphia, 
real numes of the 
fotlowing pseudonyms? I have 
asked many people, but have never found out: 
“Mrs, Leith Adams," ‘A, E."" “ Ada Cam- 
bridge, * Lucas Cleeve,"’ ‘‘ Lanoe Falconer,’ 
** Michael Field,’ lota,"’ ‘Edna Lyall,"’ 
‘Max Nordau,’’ George Paston,"’ ‘** Rita,"’ 
sabriel Setown, Hesba Stretton,”’ and 
Florence Warden."’ It may be that some of 
these are real names Anyway, I shall be 
obhged for even an answer to part of the list.’ 
‘Mrs. Leith Adams is Mrs. de Courcy 
Laffan; “A. E.”" is G. W. Russell; “Ada 
Cambridge"’ is Mrs. George F. Cross; 
‘Lucas Cleeve’ is Mrs. Howard Kings- 
cote; ‘Lanoe Falconer" is Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Hawker; Michael Field” is 
the Parnassian name of two unmarried ia- 
dies, aunt Miss Bradley and Miss 
Cooper; lota is Mrs. Mannington Caf- 
fyn; Edna Lyall" is Miss Ada Ellen 
gavly; Max Nordau”’ is M. 8S. Siidfeld; 
‘George Paston’"’ is Miss E. M. Symonds; 
* Rita is Mrs. Humphreys; ‘* Gabriel Se- 
Thoman N. Hepburn;. ‘‘ Hesba 
F . 
Stretton is Miss Sarah Smith, and “ Flor- 
Warden is Miss Florence 


Penn.: 
authors 


and niece 


ence James 


$ B RETON,"’ Milwaukee Ww 
t ort sketche r the 1! se of 
Lisle 
-Mathias de 
S-1LSSO,) 


sle Adam and of econte de 

Philippe-Auguste 
I'isle-Adam, (183 
griene, in Brittany, France, 
Marquis Joseph Villiers de 
Marie Francoise le 
first volume of poems was published 
he was little more than twenty 
He became famous as a poet 


Villiers 

born in 
the son of 
l'Isle-Adam 
Nepvea de Carfort 


was ; 
the 
and 
His 
when 
years old. 
and novelist, 
early 


came under the influence 


«ef Baudelaire 
conte, 


strong personal 
Charlies Marie René Le® 
known as Leconte de Lisle, was born 
at St. Paul, in the Bourbon, the 
of a Breton father Gascon mother, 
He died in 184, behind much beau- 
tiful poetry, among which is his tril- 
ofsy Antiques,” 1s85z * Poémes 


and ** Poémes Tragiques,” 


Isle of 

and a 
leaving 
chief 
‘ Potmes 
barbares,”’ 1862 
1sS4, 


son 


H. SS, SHARP, Summerside Prince 
Island T Will you kindly, through alues 
ver, THE NEW YORK Times Ss LD, 
K KVIEW, give me a short sketch ‘of the life of 
Augustine irrell, with a list of his work 
ing in particular the book by which he 
known, What position as a writer doe he 
cupy ? 


Augustine Birrell, Chancery Barrister and 
author, was born at Wavertree, near Liver- 
pool, Jan. 19, 1850. He was educated at 
Amersham Hall School and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, graduating in 1s72 He was 
called to the bar in 1875, and practices in 
Chancery Division. He has been married 
twice, his second wife be Eleanor, 
daughter of Frederick Locker, and widow 
ot Lionel Tennyson He is the author of 
‘Obiter Dicta,” first series, 1884; second 
ISS7T; ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ 
‘Res Judicatae, 1SV2; * Essays 
Men, Women, and Books," ISD4; 
Duties and Liabilities of Trustees,” 
‘Seven Lectures on the Law and 
History of Copyright in Books,” 1800; * Sir 
Krank Lockwood: A Biogruphical Sketch,” 
Iso). He has edited Lamb's “ Essays of 
Elia,” 1888; ** Locker's “* My Confidences,” 
1806, and Borrow's “ Lavengro,’’ 18%. The 
two series of ‘* Obiter Dicta"’ can be had 
from Charles Scribner's Sons for $1 a vol- 
ume. The house also publishes 
rell’'s “Res Judicatae at $1, 
Women, and Books,” at %1 
tion of the first series of 

made his name fay 


ing 


series, 
LSST; 
About 
‘ The 
LS06; 


same Bir- 
and ** Men, 

The publica- 

*Obiter Dicta 


orably known 


GEORGE C, BUELL, New York City I re- 
fer your ¢ respondent John C. Fleming to one 
of the greatest Celts of modern times, 
Dooley,” who in his explanation of the J 
Saxon has covered the whole field of the 

tion, and it is a large one. This grand « mntribu- 
tion to science and literature i comprised, | 
imagine, in Mr. Do first book, but | saw it 


juoted in The Criteri . some years ago. 


*c. le. G:,"” 10% 
Texas: ‘ Give 
and publisher's address o 
Old and New.’ The book is quoted by , 
Wallace in his review of Evolution in New York 
Sunday Sun. Who publishes in Great Britain a 
periodical called ‘ Progress of Scier and 
where can I get particulars regarding ‘ The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Butler's book was first published in Lon- 
don in 1879, and was again printed in 188. 
It does not seem to be in print in this 
country. The two periodicals named are 
not included in any list of magazines that 
we have examined. . 


College 
date, place 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


: 1,744 V Stre a Wess 
dD. C ‘I desire to se or 
zine of Gardenin and Botany, complete issue 
from 1854 to 1849, in perfect condition 
volumes, unbound; nine volum handson 
bound 


I 8.,"" Washington, 


$40 Paxton's Maga- 


LAURENCE MONAT 
Denver, Col Wantec 
Philistine, State what 


1,740 Marion Str 
back number 
ou have and prices, 


Ww. M. WR 
second-hand i f og of Sea 
Frank Bullen; n Man Sk LA. § 
and iv ! Warman. 
tating pri 


Wanted, 

Wait,’ by 
Hamblen 
Addre 


J. R. WALKER, 181 West One 
Second Street, New York Cit 
posal twenty volumes of Balzac 
ry edition, published by the Gebbie 
Philade!phia,’’ 

F, ARFORD, 416 Omaha Building, C! 
Il.; ‘4 have No, 6 of Volume 6 of The 


180, 
Vhilis- 





The Philistine, 
and 2 of Vol- 


tine and No, 1 of Volume 8 of 

which L-will exchange for Nos. 1 
ume Y and No. 4 of Volume 8,”’ 

JOHN A. HAMMELL, 10 Building, 
Detroit, M.ch.: ‘' I have to exchange 
bard's ‘ Little Journeys to Homes 
Authors,’ Royecroft, unopened; also 
Philistine from December, 1899, to 
exchange for books."’ 


Campau 


of English 
file of The 
date; will 


Grand 
copies 


in 


28 North Union Street, 
Rapids, Mich.: ** 1 would like to secure 
of Paroxysms,. a little magazine published 
Chicago last year by R. F. Wilson.”’ 


A. K. GIBSON, 


"yy 
ing 


H. T. KNIGHT, Point Pleasant, N. J.: 
would like to communicate with any one } 
a copy of McClure's Magazine for May, 


and The Century Magazine for November, 1886."’ 


Cambridge, 
Mass.: “I desire a copy of * Rose Leaf and 
Apple Leaf,’ poems by Rennell Rodd, published 
in Philadelphia by Stoddart & Co. in 1882."’ 


ARTHUR GRAY, 8 Story Street, 


ROUILLARD, Westmoreland, 
exchange Volume 1, of * The 
for No. 2, Volume I., of 
or back numbers of * The 


HARRY 
N. H ~ 2 
Machete,’ 
‘The Book 
Philistine.’ '’ 


ENOS 
will 
unbound, 


Lover’ 


CHILDS, 56 
York City ‘“*T wish 
and ‘The Rebels; or, 
Revolution,’ by Lydia Maria Child, 
sermon by the Rev. Daniel 

Mass 1724, entitled 
of War,’ &c.; also any 
bookplate, &c."’ 


Sixty-ninth 
to purchase 
Goston Be- 


DANIEL 
Street, New 
* Hobomok ’ 
fcere the 

5; also an old 

er of Springfield, 
Help in Time 
book, portrait, 


BR 


Hast 


* child’ 

J. E. ROUSH, Lena, Ill: ‘‘I wish 
change back numbers of The Saturday 
Post and Interior for « 10politan prior 
December, 1891, or for books."’ 


to ex 
Evening 


CHARLES 
seventh Street, 
of the Library 
I am desirous of 


H, ISRAELS, 179 West Ninety- 
New York City: “‘ As Chairman 
Committee ot a poijtical club 
purchasing standard 
United States history, American biography, 
clology, political economy, and other kindred 
subjects, suitable for a historical and political 
library deve i exclusively to Americana. Prices 
must be reasonable No Government 
wanted, Correspondence invited.”’ 


GEORGE M 
nue, Chicago, 
pay good pri 
lin’s Works,’ 


CHANDLER, 267 Michigan Ave- 
lll.: ‘* 1 wish to purchase and will 
s for the following books: Frank- 
ten volumes, Putnams; Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ Works,’ nine volumes, Putnams; Hol- 
brook’s ‘ Herpetology,’ five volumes; Herndon’'s 
* Lincoln,”’ three volumes; Montaigne’s ‘ Es- 
s,’ Tudor edition, three volumes."’ 


W. R. BROWNE, 6,116 Lexinfton Avenue, Chi- 
cago: *‘I Wtve for sale a set in twenty parts 
as issued of * The Encyclopaedia of Sport,’ pub- 
lished last year, and the standard authority on 
the subject. It is illustrated with forty pho- 
togravures and hundreds of small drawings. 
Published price, $20, Will consider any offer."’ 


W. B. WILKES, 1,612 
Waco, Texas: ‘* For sale or exchange: I have 
Volumes IL, III., and V. of John Marshall's 
* Life of Washington,’ printed in 1805, and Vol- 
umes I., III, and V. of the first edition of 
Irving’s ‘ Life of Washington,” which I would 
sell, but prefer to buy the missing volumes to 
complete the sets. Also would seil ‘ The His- 
tory of Concord,’ by Nathaniel Bouton, printed 
in 1856 by Benning W. Sanborn.”’ 


Washington Street, 


2. 2. oa,” Authors’ Alliance, 
New York City **]T have for sale ‘ The Works 
of William Shakespeare,’ edited by Howard 
Staunton, with illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
R. A., printed on India paper. Limited edition. 
Fifteen large volumes, bound in gray cloth, white 
labels, rough edges. George Routledge & Sons, 
London. $1%) paid for set. Also, ‘ The Barth 
and Its Inhabitants,’ thirteen volumes, by Elisee 
Reclus, edited by A. A, Keanne, B. A. Elabor- 
ately illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. Half mo- 
rocco, perfect condition. Cost $7 per volume. 
‘The History of France,’ by Thomas Wright. 
Illustrated with beautiful engravings on steel; 
three large volumes, bound in green calf, with 
elaborate hand tooling in gold. Backs a little 
faded. Full gold edges. The London Printing 
and Publishing Company. Lytton’s Works, thir- 
teen volumes. Frontispiece in each volume. 
Bound in green cloth, with red labels and gold 
letters. J. W. Lovell.”’ 


BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, 641 Washington 
Street, New York City: ‘I desire a copy of 
Volume II. of Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,’ or will dispose of Volume I. Would also 
like to secure set of Senator Benton's ‘ Thirty 
Years.’ ’’ 


care of the 


EDYTHE H. WH#TING, Abingdon, Md.: “I 
am collecting for a country free library, and will 
be grateful to the readers of the following maga- 
zines (Bookman, Century, Harper's, and World's 
Work) who may wish to send the copies they 
do not care to keep to me.”’ 


H. V. JACKSON, 2,332 Broadway, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: ‘‘I] wish to buy The Philistine from Vol- 
ume I, to Volume X., bound or unbound.’’ 


Dr. CHARLES H. MEYER, Librarian Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, 329 Franklin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: “1 find THE NEW YorRK 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW ‘ Wanted and to 
Exchange ’ column the best exchange medium for 
duplicates, and know of none better for wants. 
Many of our. files of rare journals have been 
completed through this invaluable column. I 
would now like to dispose of the following books, 
duplicates in our library, in exchange for works 
on biography, history, and natural history: Vol- 
umes XII., XIII, XIV., and XV. of the ‘ Co- 
lonial History of New York,’ any volumes of the 
natural history of New York, Second Report and 
Fourth Bulletin United States Fish Commission, 


Fifth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Vol-. 


ume I. to VI. of the ‘ Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,’ First, Second, Third, 
Seventh, Ninth, and Thirteenth Reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Reports of the American 
Historical A iation for 1892, 1893, and 1894, 
and Volume Xi. of * Explorations and Surveys 
for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Occan,’ First, Third, and Sixth 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
THe New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
complete for 2809-1000; also odd numbers of 
above years; The Scicntific American Supplement 
unbound for 1800-109); the Fifth, eventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, and Seventeenth Reports and 
Monographs 1, 10, 11, 12, and 13 of the United 
States ological Surveys; Third Report and 
Fifth Bulletin of the United States Fish Com- 
mission; Volume, 1. New York Historical Col- 
lections, Monographs 1, 6, 9, 12, and 18 of the 
Hayden Geological Survey of the Territories, 
New York State Manuals from 1856 to 1869. 
Would like to receive enatalogues relating to 
books on geology, fishes, birds, and reptiles. All 
letters answered."’ 


P. T. Hoagland, Box 5l, 
“T have for sale or exchan 
of Warner's Library of the World's Bést Litera- 
ture in thirty-one volumes, uncut edges, cost 
$155, new, for Wanamaker set of Dickens or 
works of fiction In first-class condition. I also 
have large quantity Munsey’s and Argosy, bound 
and unbound; collection of minerals, string of 
wampum with 135 shells on string, Cosmopoli- 
tan for 1896-7-8-9-1900, unbound; nearly a com- 
plete set of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
weet years, many bound volumes of New York 
Weekly, Saturday Night, Young Men of Amer- 
ica, Literary Companion, Chimne 
cient flax wheel, few copies of 
Gazette, 1800, containing account of Washing- 
ton's funeral, for 10 cents each, Will exchange 
100 latest novels, $1.50 books, for similar s 
in good condition or set of Scott, Bulwer, or 
Stevenson in good binding."’ 


Oak Hill, N. Y.: 
an édition de luxe 


Corner, an- 
Jister County 


W. H. Walker, 80 Nassau Street, New York 
: ‘IT would like to buy a set of Encyclo- 
ja Britannica and a Standard or Century 

ctionary at a reasonable figure,"’ 

Bry: 
: get a 
—. Ssh te teen a by at Sones 
ublished by Francis Harper, New York. 
The edition on fine book paper preferred."’ 


Mra. N. Von Wald, Baraboo, Wis.: “I wa) 
translations 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1901. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

It may interest readers to know the num- 
ber of books and periodicals received by 
New YORK TIMBs SATURDAY REVIEW 
the twelve months ended Jan, 31. 
periodicals included in the following 
total are exclusive of those received by 
the regular exchange department of THE 
Nuw YorK Times. The number of books 
noted comprises separate works received, 
not the number of yolumes, which, of 
course, would add materially to the total 
were the volumes to be counted: 


+ Periodicals 


New books 


Total 


Received this week up to and including Thursday 
afternoon, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MASTERS IN -PAINTING SERIES. 
Memline By W. H. James Weale. 
12mo. ‘p, xxiv.-110. London: George Bell & 
Co. ‘ew York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

TEEN VICTORIA. Her Glorious 
lustrious Reign By Thomas W 
Illustrated i2mo New York 
Printing and Publishing Company. 
sheets.) 


GREAT 
Hans 


Life and Il- 
Handford 
Franklin 
(Advance 


RELIGIOUS. 


BIBLICA, A Critical Dic- 
tionary of the Literary, Political, and Re- 
ligious History, the Archaeology, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J, Sutherland 
Black. Vol. Il., BE to K Folio. Pp. 2,687. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

HOW TO STUDY THE LIFE OF CHRIST. A 
Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and 
Other Bible Students. By the Rev. Alford A 
Butler. 12mo. Pp. 175. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents. 

THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY ON THE 
GOST ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
By F Peloubet 12mo. Pp. XxXix.-38v. 
New : Oxford University Press. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


EDITIONS. 

OF THE PHILOSO- 
by William Caxton. 
Cranbrook Press, De- 
124. $12. 

The whole extant 
correspondence in chronological order. Trans- 
lated into English by Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh. 
In four volumes. Vol. IV. B. C, 44-43. 12mo. 
Pp. xivi.-386. London: George Bell & Sons, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


. MEMORIAM, A. D. D. As Written by Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson. MDCCCXLIX. With 
rubricated initials for designs. By Blanche 
McManus. 8vo. Pp. 137. Published by The 
Bankside Press, London, and sold by M. F. 
Mansfield, New York. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE By Basil Champ- 
neys. In two volumes, Svo. Pp. about xxvi.- 
396 per volume. London; George Bell & Sons. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $10.50 

net. 


NEW 

DICTES AND SAYINGS 
PHERS. First printed 
Now reprinted by the 
troit, Mich Folio. Pp. 


FICTION. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. A Romance 
By A. W. Marchmont. Illustrated by D. Mur- 
ray Smith. 12mo. Pp. vi.-363. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

By Grace Louise Cook, 
12mo. Pp. 340. Boston: Richard G. Badger 
& Co, 
EASTOVER 
Henry .Burnham 
12mo, Pp. 317. 

ers. 

NELL GWYNNE OF OLD DRURY. Our Lady 
of Laughter. A Romance of King Charles II, 
and His Court. By Hall Downing. 12mo 
Pp. 310. Chicago and New York: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 

A QUAKER SCOUT. By N. P. Runyan. 12mo. 
Pp. ix.- New York: The Abbey Press. 
THE SACRED FOUNT. By Henry James. 
12mo. Pp. 319. New York: Charies Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, (Advance sheets.) 


COURT HOUSE. A Novel. By 
Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
New York: Harper & Broth- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
[-R LE GRAND ET JOHN BULL LE 

I ‘IT. Par Carnan D'Ache. Folio, Pam- 

phlet. Cartoons. New York: Meyer Brothers 
& Co. 

VAINCRE OU MOURIR. La Guerre au Trans- 
vaal. Photographies prises sur le Champ de 
Bataille. Folio pamphlet. New York: Meyer 
Brothers & Co, 

‘HERE LIES.” Being a Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Humorous, and Queer Inscrip- 
tions on Tombstones. Compiled and edited by 
W. H. Howe. 16mo, Pp. vii.-197. New York: 
The New Amsterdam Book Company. 
cents. 

HARPER'S OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE, 
Directory of all the Golf Clubs and Golf 
Associations in the United States, &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo. Pp. 382. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 

FISHERIES, GAME AND FOREST COMMIS- 
SION. Fourth Annual Report of Commis- 
sioners of State of New York. Folio. Pp. 
442. Illustrated. New York and Albany: 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Company. 


75 


1901. A 


The Renaissance of Sherlock Holmes 


J'o. The New York Times Saturday Review: 

1 read with lively interest in THe TIMES 
of last Saturday that Dr. Conan Doyle was 
to treat - the world to some more of the 
prefessional adventures of his friend Sher- 
lock Holmes. I scarcely think that this 
announcement will occasion acute surprise 
in the breast of the experienced “ dear 
reader.’’ Ever since he perused Dr. Doyle's 
recital of the circumstances connected with 
the deep damnation of Sherlock's taking 
off, the conviction has beén growing in 
his mind that the eatastrophe may not 
have been so serious as Dr. Doyle sup- 
posed, or, at least, expected the dear reader 
to suppose. Certainly Mr. Holmes was not 
the sort of man to allow a little thing 
like falling down an Alpine precipice to 
give him his quietus. 

At a dinner ‘to Dr. Doyle at the Lotos 
Club I ventured to give voice to this skepti- 
cism by asking these questions: May it not 
be that knowing just where he was going 
to be hurled from, Sherlock Holmes took 
the ‘precaution to place a big bouncing 
feather bed where it wobld gently receive 
his falling body? Or may it not be that, 
coincidental with his downward plunge, a 
providential balloon--which: had been tele- 
graphed for—came ‘along ‘and received him 
gafe and sound into itasbasket? Or, who 
knows but that ShéfotR Holmes, like Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s friend; has a double, 
and that it was the double that was done 
for and not he? Dr.-Doyle apparently did 
not take any stock in this view, for he told 
those who were with him at the Lotos din- 
ner “I was compelled to kill Sherlock 
Holmes, realizing that if I failed to do so 
he would ill me,” 

WILLIAM H. McELROY. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1901. 
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Whittier as a Politician.” 


deserves the warmest commendation. A 
more beautiful brochure one could not de- 
sire. The type and hand-made paper are 
attractive features, The photogravure por- 
trait from a crayon drawing of Barry's, 
made in 1859, is unique among Whittier por- 
traits, and is so beautiful that it should be- 
portrait which Whittier will 
be known to coming generations. The first 
of Whittier’s letters printed here, with the 
exception of one discovered later, which is 
given in an appendix, is given also in fac- 


the by 





' disclosure 


| be paid. 


simile, even the paper on which the origi- 
nal was written being reproduced, with the 
folding, address, and Mr. Wright's indorse- 
ment. 


The of the book are less sat- 
isfying than its exterior qualities. The let- 
ters would have been an agreeable addition 
to .those illustrating Whittier’s political 
activity “The Life and Letters,’ ed- 
ited by Mr. Pickard. They add little or 
nothing to the impression derived from 
those letters and from Mr. Pickard’s frank 
of Whittier’s political temper, 
which was rather painfully astonishing to 
many who had admired Whittier, exclu- 
sively the poet, the reformer, and the 
spiritual guide. Wendell Phillips's descrip- 
tien of him as ‘‘a superb hand at lobby- 
ing "’ was taken for a joke, as if one should 
speak of the humor of Jonathan Edwards 
or Comte or the delicacy of Kipling'’s 
Style. It was, in fact, a bit of realistic 
description, pure and simple. Whittier was 
nothing if not shrewd as a political man- 
ager, and sometimes his shrewdness verged 
on indirection, if it did not cross the 
line. Col, Roosevelt might go to him for 
confirmation of his doctrine of political 
compromise as a means of “making to 
self friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness."" We have him pushing his 
own nomination for Congress with prom- 
ises of ‘“‘spolia opima"’; “I have never 
yet ‘deserted a friend’ and never will. If 
my friends enable me to acquire influence 
it shall be exerted ‘ for their benefit.’ ’’ The 
single-quoted words are the poet's. For 
a bit of finesse the letter which he 
wrote for Caleb Cushing to sign and after- 
ward described as ‘‘a private note from 
him in answer to one from ourself.”’ (‘Life 
Letters,” Volume L, Page 188.) He 
besides political interests, political 
and surrendered them only bé- 
his defective health. This in 
when Daniel Webster urged the Es- 
County Whigs to support him. Had 
not withdrawn from the contest, he 
might have been elected in spite of the 
local organ’s description of him as a 
* sleek-looking, kid-gloved beau,’’ who had 
‘no sympathy with-mechanics."’ Once in 
Congress he would have been no speak- 
er, but one of the “silent brethren” who 
are more influential than the noisier kind. 
The letters in the present volume cover 
fifty-three pages. The first, which will be 
found in the appendix, was written in 1834, 
and in it we find Whittier soliciting em- 
ployment from the American Anti-Slavery 
Society on a salary of $150 for six months, 
from which his traveling expenses were to 
The laborer must have. been in- 
efficient if not worthy of such modest hire. 
Some of the letters bring out his divergence 
from Garrison, who was at the’head of 
“ the old organization,’ while Whittier was 
attached to the new, which tended to po- 
Ntical activity and to the exelusion of wo- 
men from speech or action at the anti-slay- 
ery meetings. A very interesting letter is 
that bearing on the case of J. L. Brown, 
who in 1844 was sentenced to death in South 
Carolina for aiding the escape from slavery 
of a young woman whom he had loved and 
married. Whittier denounces the Judge's 
sentence as “ devilishly religious.” It over- 
shot the mark, and was commuted to 
scourging and banishment. Whittier waxes 
humorous over Southern repudiation. The 
slaveholders had only to denounce their 
creditors as Abolitionists and so instead of 
suspending payment suspend them from the 
nearest tree. In 1845 we find Whittier work- 
ing like a beaver in furtherance of peti- 
tions against the admission of Texas as a 
slave State, while conceding the necessity 
of Texan annexation, The last letter in the 
series records the failure of his hopes. It 
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would be hard to say whether the energy)|. « 


which he put forth at this crisis contrasts 
more vividly with his feeble health at the 
time or with the temper which we associate 
with “ Snowbound”’ and such hymns ‘and 
spiritual songs as made the ¢ westering 
course of the good poet's life shine with a 
softened light. 


*WHITTIER AS A POLITICIAN. Iilustrated 
by his Letters to Prof. Elizur W: t, Ira 
now first lished, Edited with - 
tory Text T. Pickard, on: 
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By JANE DE FOREST SHELTON. 
cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


‘*Touched with almost 


**Full of atmosphere and reality.” 
“A delightfully vivid and sympathetic picture.”"—The Living 


**Tinged with a tender and regretful sentiment for the past which is 


t 


12mo, 


breathless 


reverence.” —Public 


Phila. Public Ledger. 


“Permeated by the atmosphere of the period.’’—Dutroit 


evidently 


“We heartily recommend it.’’—Boston Transcript. 
‘The book is an ideal one to read aloud.”’—Freshyterian. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 


“TH E 
CORR 


ETIQUETTE OF 
ESPONDENCE” 
By Helen £. 
BEING ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO THE PROPER 


USAGE OF SOCIAL, 
MILITARY 


12mo. 
= The 


Gavit 
SUGGESTIONS AS 
IN PRESENT 
DIPLOMATIC, 
LETTERS 


CLOTH. $1.25 


title well sets forth the contents 
elegantly printed book, and the book well fulfills 
the title. It makes many excellent points, which 
persons unaccustomed to extended correspondence, 
especially women unaccustomed to business cor- 
respondence, will be thankful for and would do 
well to bear in mind. The art of good 
writing, fear, is going out of use; 
manual as this should help to perpetuat 
Literary World 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
7-9 West 18th Street, New York City 


The Youth's 
Companion 


Issued Every Thursday, 
“MOTOR MACHINES IN THE FUTURE,” 
By Prof. R. H. THURSTON of Cornet! 
This Week's Issue. 


Announcement 6, 


AND 
FORM 
CLUB, 
AND BUSINESS 


of this 


Subscription $1.75 a Year 


y the Current Volume and Sampl 
the Paper FREE, 
YOUTH'’S COMPANION, Be 


ABYSSINIA 


Through the Lion-Lanad to the 
of the Lion of Judah. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M. A. 
Author of ‘‘ Tunisia, and the Modern Barbary Pi- 
rates,’ etc. With 7% Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Svo, $4.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y. 


Copics of 


THE ston, Mass 


Court 


. ‘ . 
Recollections of a Georgia Loyalist, 
Ry ELIZABETH LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTON, 
Edited by Rev Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B. A 
A most valuable and interesting contribution 
to ‘*‘ REVOLUTIONARY AMERICANA.” 

M. F, MANSFIELD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 
me eo ne, 
APPLETONS’ SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY.” 
DARWIN,’ SVISNCER, HUXLEY, ETC., 

CHEAP. 

Half Morocco, De Luxe Binding. 
$150.00; Publisher's advertised 
my price, $75.00 
Cc. B. GREGORY, 19 UNION 8Q., NEW 

Notice to Booksellers.—Will trade for 
tons’ *‘ World's Great Books,"’ or othe1 
tion publications of this house 


J. F. SABIN, 80 Nassau St., 


Has lately received some rare 
bouvks and autographs. Letters 
of Lincoln, Grant, Burns, Gar- 
rick, &c. 


“ 


You cé 
price, $ 


YORK 


Apple- 
subscrip- 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. Ef ,JAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, ow York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


50,000 Books for Sale in Harlem. 
Just received, French Library of 1,000 vols, 
New popular $1.50 novels for 98c. Libraries and 
single books bought Open evenings. 
WM. THOMSON, 54 West 


125th St. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 
out-of-town residents. Questions answered. 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discount on new 
books. I. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Ave., (Brook- 
lyn,) New York.City. 


Priced catalogues of the Arnold sale, 1.50; edi- 

tion limited, made by Marion Press; The 
Evergreen, fine set, 4 volumes, very cheap, $3.00. 
Odd numbers of The Philistine. The Book Mart, 
10% Fourth Ave., New York. 


Heinigke MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


& Bowen, 
New York. 


a YPEWRITING MANUSCRIPTS A SPECIALTY 
3; L. L. DEAVER, 


LEXINGTON -  -. Virginia. 


M. 
second-hand copy. of 
las,’’ by Paulding. 


L. VANDERPOEL, 764 Madison,Ay., wishes 
“The Book of St. Nicho- 


MAR’S HISTORICAL AND MONE- 
PEARY WORKS. CATALOGUE FREE, 
CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62 READE ST, 


BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


All kinds of Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Write for Catalogue. Davis’ Bookstore, 1,555 


Broadway, near 45th St. 
ell 


Brentano's have just received from Paris 
” @ novel by Jean Bertheroy; 

3 Juiges,"” by Georges Clémenceau; “ Le 
nm du Passé,”” by Henry Kistemaek- 

‘Etudes de Litterature Contempo- 

by Georges Pellissier; Jean Ra- 
“'Tendre Folie,’ and Matilde 
new novel translated from the 
into French by G. Herille, under 
the title of “ Ow Giovannino ou la Mort!” 


ers; 
rafne,” 
meau's 


Jack Lendon's “ The Son of the Wolf” 
may be said to have an unusual record for 
an author's first book, which Is besides one 
of short stories. It is now selling in its 
fourth thousand, at Houghton, Mifflin & 
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the make-up of this book | Co.'s. 





 BROWN’S POEMS 


A Collective Edition of Verse Lit- 
tle Read in This Country.* 


It would be very pleasant to think that 
the very favorable reception accorded 
Thomas Edward Brown's delightful ‘ Let- 
ters"? here and in England has brought 
about the issue of this volume of ‘‘ Collect- 
ed Poems.” The volume, however, has 
followed the “ Letters "’ much too soon for 
that, so that its issue was probably part 
of the general plan. The ‘“ Memoir and 
Letters” have revealed such a delightful 
personality that the present edition of the 
poems should at once find a large audi- 
ence; careful and repeated readings of its 
contents only serving to deepen the favor- 
able impression first made. The volume is 
the seventh of The Macmillan Company's 
uniform edition of the poets, and it is no 
small distinction to be admitted to so small 
a collection, which, by the way, includes 
the collected work of one American poet, 
James Russell Lowell, with an introduction 
Thomas Hughes; the volume 
contains 736 pages. 

This edition is edited by 
Brown's old friends—H, G. Dakyns, H. F. 
Brown, and W &. Henley, the latter two 
being former pupils, who afterward became 
his friends—on behalf of the poet's three 
daughters. Mr. Brown's earlier volumes 
were published anonymously, which is quite 
the reason his work has not been 
especially in 
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three 
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ters,” it may be said to have been prac- 
tically unknown Betsey Lee" origin 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine 
April and May, 1873, his first work gaining 
from George Eliot a notable tribute, which 
his biographer and the editor of his “ Let- 
ters,’ Mr. Sidney Irwin, tells us was very 
far from being the only recognition of the 
young poet by those who spoke with au- 
thority Lee"’ was published 
separately in 1873 by the Macmillans, who 
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To lowliness, and-chastened ardor drawn 
From vital sap that burgons in the brawn , 
Around the dreadful arms of es, 
And shapes the curvature of "s knees, 
And has its course in lilles of the lawn, 
Even now your flesh is soft and full, de- 


faced 
Although it be, and bruised. Unblenched 
your eyes : 
Meet mine, as misinterpreting their call, 
Then sink, reluctant, forced to recognize 
rae re are men whose look is not un- 
chaste— 


O God! the pain, the horror, of it all! 


_ CLIFTON. 


I'm here at Clifton, grinding at the mill, 
My a for thrice nine barren years have 
trod; 
But were are rocks and waves at Scarlett 
still, 
And werne runs riot in Glen Chass—thank 
God! 
Alert, I seek exactitude of rule 
I step and square my shoulders with the 
squad; 
But there are blueberries on old Barrule, 
And Langness has its heather still—thank 
God! 
” . + o . . . 


Pragmatic fibs surround my 
bate it 
With measured phrase, that asks the as- 
senting nod; 
I rise, and say the bitter thing, and hate it 
But Wordsworth's castle's still at Peel 
thank God! 


soul, and 


O broken life! O wretched bits of being! 
Unrhythmic, patched, the even and the 


odd! 

But Bradda still 
seeing, 

And thunder in 

thank God! 


the 


God! 


has lichens worth 


her caves—thank 


CANTICLE. 
When all the sky is pure 
My soul takes flight, 
Serene and sure, 
Upward—till at the height 
She weighs her wings, 
And sings. 


America, | 
where, before the publication of the ‘ Let- | 


the heaven is black, 
And west winds sigh, 
jeat back, beat back, 
She has no strength to try 
The drifting rain 
Again. 


But when 


So cheaply baffled! 
The field is bare— 
Behold a tree 
Is't not enough? Sit 
Thou foolish thing, 
And sing. 


See! 
there, 


INDWELLING. 


| If thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 
Then might he find thee 
shelf, 
And say, ‘“‘ This is not dead,” 
And fill thee with Himself instead. 
But thou art all replete with very thou, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 
That, when He comes, He says: 
enow 
Unto itself—twere better let 
lt is so small and full, there 
for -Me."" 


the Ocean 


on 


“This is 


it be; 
is no room 


GOD 18 LOVE, 

At Derby Haven, in the sweet Manx land, 

A little girl had written on the sand 

his legend: ‘God is love.”” But when I 
said: 

“ What means this writing?" 
swered: 

‘It's father that’s at say, 

And I come here to pray, 

And * * * God is love.” 
dim 

Biest child! in heaven above 

Your angel sees the face of 

Whose name is Love 


thus she an- 


My eyes grew 


Him 


PREPARATION 
Hast thou a cunning instrument of play, 
‘Tis well; but see thou keep it bright, 
And tuned to primal chords, so that it may 
Ke ready day and night. 
For when He comes thou know'st not, 

shall say: 

“These virginals are apt’; and try a note, 
And sit, and make sweet solace of delight, 
stand to listen on the way, 
room with heavenly music 


who 


all 
float 


the 


The following poems or portions of poems 
ure from those here first published from 
Mr. Brown's notebooks: 


JUVENTA 


If youth be 
Spare not 
It youth be 
Hold up 
The golden 


grapes are 


PERENNIS. 


thine, 
to drink its 
fled, 


wine; 


cup— 
always red. 


VESPERS, 
O blackbird, what a boy you are! 
How you do go it! 
Blowing your bugle to that one 
How you do blow it! 
And does she hear 
far? 


weet star 


you, blackbird boy, 


sted breath? 


Good Lord! she is so bright 


| To-night! ’ 


rhe blackbird saith 
AN Al 


does sh 


TUMN 
burn 
colors on my) 
Splashes of flame 
That fill me with insatiate desire, 
Making me yearn 
For that which, with its own intensity 
Death-poisoned, hastens not to be? 


TRINKET 

Why 
soul—where'er I turn, 

and pyramids of fire 


Even so, even 

It is—the brightest 

The thrift of ou 

iler forces, that 
lack 

Of customeda 

Not 


so, 
and 
great 


the 


the dear 
Mother 


Spring 


est go; 
calling back 
may have no 


show, 


less to us the things 


YORK, SATURDA 


Domestic, and the strength which léwe im- { 





cherish, 
Fade from our eye and 


perish 
Soon * The 
Lord Crewe, 


after Heavenly Twin 
out, then Lord Houghton 
Viceroy of Ireland, had been 

opinion that 
eall herself * 


privilege, he 


cam 
and 
expressing hi 
Sarah Grand had 


Madame 


no right to 
* that title 
three la 
United Kingdom: Her Majesty 
Irish the wife of The 
and another. A well-known 
of letter thi conve 
Sarah Grand. said she, 
that I do not 
Madame after people of that 


being the 


said, of die only in 
and two | 
ladies O' Donoghu 
critic and man 
conveyed rsation to ! 
“pray tell | 
call myself 
kind, but 
woman of taste, to 


deal,” 


a rh,’ 
Lord Houghton 
after my 
whom | 


dressmaker—a 


owe a good 
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Heroes of the Reformation. 
No. 5.—HULDREICH ZWINGLI (1484-1531) 


The Reformer of German Switzerland. By Samugen. MAcAULEY Jackson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History, New York University (Editor of the 
Series). Together with an historical survey of Switzerland before the 
Reformation, by Prof. Joun MARTIN VINCENT, Johns Hopkins University; 
and a chapter on Zwingli’s theology by Prof. Frank Huon Foster, Uni- 
versity of California. Fully illustrated. Large 12°, $2.00, 

Although the Reformed Churches generally give the credit of their founda- 
tion to John Calvin, their real founder was Zwingli, who died about ten 
years before Calvin began his work in Geneva. Up to the present time, 
however, the wider fame to which Zwingli is entitled has not been accorded 
him by English scholars. Dr. Jackson's volume is the first 
graphy of Zwingli in the English language. 


Previously published in this series: 1—Martin Luther. By Henry Eyster 
Jacoss. 2—Philip Melanchthon. By James WiLuiamM Ricuarp. 3—Desid- 
erius Erasmus. By Erxuraim EMeRTON. 4—Theodore Beza. HENRY 
MARTYN Bairnp. Numbers 1-4 were published at $1.50 each. 


A History of the Parish of Trinity 
Church in the City of New York. 


Compiled in large part from original documents, by the order of the Corporation 
of Trinity Church, and edited by MorGan Dix, 8.T.D., D.C.L. (Ninth Rec- 
tor). To be completed in three volumes, edition of THO 
from type. With portraits and views in photogravure. Large &’, 

f net $5.00. 

Vol. 11—To the Close of the Rectorship of Dr. Moore, A.D. 1816. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 

Vol. 1—To the Close of the Rectorship of Dr. Inglis, A.D. 1783. 


“The history is considerably more than a transcript of musty records. It 
contains some valuable contributions to general history. The author 
because the task of research was necessarily committed to others, 
claims to be merely an editor) is not a thresher of old He pursues 
an independent course, corrects some errors which have crept into general 
history, notably concerning the character of Governor Fletcher and that of 
Leisler.’'—Dial, Chicago. 


elaborate bio- 


By 


Limited copies 


each, 


(who, 
modestly 
straw. 


Wings of the Morning. 


Essays and a Sermon for Lent and other seasons. 
Rector of Christ Church, Corning, N. Y. 16’, 
Mr. Roberts's volume will be found full of encouragement 
profitable reading not only during Lent but for all seasons. 
for daily readings in the churches. 


A Life in Song. 


RAYMOND. 


By 
$1.00. 


WALTER C. ROBERTS, 


and will prove 
It is suitable also 


By GreonrGce 


$1.00. 


“Mr. Raymond is a poet, with all that the name inrplies. 
fire—there is no disputing that. There is thought of an elevating character, 
the diction is pure, the versification is true, the metre and 
affords innumerable quotations to fortify and instruct the struggles 
of life."’"—Hartford Post. 


LANSING Second edition. 16°, cloth, extra, gilt top, 


Fic has the true 


correct, 
for 


one 


Burke’s Peerage. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
gether with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and 
1901. 


the and 


Knights. 


Peerage Baronetage, 


God 


to- 


edition, 


1 volume, royal 8’, 1,845 pages, net $12.00, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Mr. W. D. Howells 


gives this superlative, 
extraordinary tribute 


“A charming book 
which defies classification, 
it has so many contrasting 


qualities,” is what RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD 


says of 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By 
CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS 


A realistic Romance of the 
forest—in a new vein. 


in the Nor/h American to 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


in reference to 
his last romance, 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


“Infinitely beyond all our 


. . , - < + 1 . ‘ t i : 
other historical romances.” § Unlike Kipling, unlike Se 
In the same article ton- T hompson—better than 


either.” —Brooklyn Eagle 
he ranks the book with 


‘*One of the most fascinat- 
ing novels of recent days.” 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” ; I 


-Boston Herald. 


ALL KINDS OF 
READERS ENJOY IT, 


Illustrated. 


DO YOU AGREE 
WITH HIM? 


Itfustrated. Retail price, $1.50. Retail price, $1.50. 





